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Thomas Young, Jr. 

will deliver by special messenger 

Easter Flowers, Plants, Baskets, Etc., 
in New York City and vicinity, 
on transfer orders by mail or wire from florists 
in any part of the world. 
43 West Twenty-Eighth Street, 
New York City. 
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ELEGANT GENISTAS 
In Prime for Easter 


$6.00 to $9.00 per dozen. 


Baby Ramblers 


In 2% inch pots, just ready for 3’s. Will make splendid stock for 


Decoration Day 


or for summer bedding. $7.00 per 100. 





THOMAS ROLAND, Nahant, Mass. 
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ORDER FROM 


WALTER F. SHERIDAN 
39 West 28th Street 
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; Everything in the line of Cut Flowers for Easter. 
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FORD BROTHERS 


Offer for Easter a full line of flowers 
of best quality. Heavy receipts from 
best growers of lilies, roses, car- 
nations, violets and bulbous stock. 
Special American Beauties and other 
Red Roses. Campbell Violet Plants 
in Pots. Pot Lilies of best Longi- 
florum type. Order Now. 


FORD BROTHERS, “Sey fax" 
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TRAENDLY & SCHENCK 


OFFER FOR EASTER 


Fifty Thousand Red Roses!! 


20,000 High-Grade Jacq’s 
Lilies, Violets, Bulb Fowers 
and big Carnations in unprecedented |quantity 


PRIGE LISTS TRAENDLY & SCHENCK TELEPHONES 
ARE READY, 44 West 28th St., New York 798-799 MADISON SQ. 

















Let me Quote you Easter Prices on any of the following: 


LILIES : 

VIOLETS 

CARDENIAS } E. C. HORAN 
CARNATIONS 4 Cut Flowers at Wholesale 
SWEET PEAS d 55 West 28th St. 
AMERICAN BEAUTY $ NEW YORK 
AND ALL OTHER ROSES ¢ 


PLACE YOUR ORDERS AT ONCE 


if you want first class Easter Plants, 

My Stock is of the well-known High Standard of previous 
Years. Lilies, Ericas, Lilacs, Ramblers, Baby Ramblers, 
Hydrangeas, Azaleas. Genistas, Hyacinths, Daisies. All 
Sizes and Prices. 


ANTON SCHULTHEIS, College Point, New York 
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'No |FOR EASTER 


| Better 
Carnations from Cottage Gardens, 


| Longiflorum Lilies from Suzuki & 
Stock Satow, John Scott and Hinode 


H as Florist Company. Bulbous Stock 
from Carl Jurgens. American 


Beauties from the John Young 
E ver Company. All other flowers in 


same high grade. Order Now. 
Been < 


OHN YOUNG 
Offered J W. 28h STREET, NEW YORK 


Telephone, 4463-4464 Mad. Sq. 











THE RIGHT WAY 10 BUY LILIES 


















Our lilies are skilfully packed, twenty-five pots to a case; one pot 
extra with each case without charge. 
Price t2c. per flower or bud. | The Quality is Superfine. 


ORDER SHOULD BE PLACED AT ONCE. 


OUR. AUCTION: SALES 


Every Tuesday and Friday, beginning April 6. We have 40,000 








Roses and very heavy consignments of Conifers, Rhododendrons and 


GARDEN SHRUBS. Hh dae 


N. F. MCCARTHY & CO,, % "wer, smsst_ 
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ALEXANDER J. GUTTMAN 


THE WHOLESALE FLORIST OF NEW YORK 


can fill your order for any variety of Cut Flowers that you 
may want for Easter. I am handling a complete line of all the 
most desirable ROSES, CARNATIONS, and BULBOUS STOCK. Am also 
very strong on VIOLETS, ETC. Write for price list. 


Yours very truly, 


(aber Ko 


43 W. 28th Street. 





Phone 1664-1665 Madison Square. 








GOVERNOR HERRICK 


The New Single Violet 


Governor Herrick, is the finest and freest bloomer ever offered for saie, 
the plants producing over 200 blooms in ‘ season lasting from Oct. J to 
May 14, The color is a rich, dark le, large open flower, on a very 
strong stem. It is the best keeping iolet on the market and received 
special mention at the Boston Carnation Convention after being picked 
four days. and traveling 700 miles before, being judged. At Louisville, 
Ky., the Governor Herrick was one of the sensations of the exhibition. 

Prices of rooted cuttings are as follows: Per doz., $2.00; per 
100, $10.00: per 1000, $75.00: 5000 or more, $60.00 per 1000. All 
orders will be filled in rotation, with the finest stock ever sent out. 
Write me to day for full description of the Governor Herrick. 




























H. R. CARLTON al ote Willoughby, O. 
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FOR EASTER TRADE 








— 


10,000 


Longifiorum 
Lily Plants 


Crimson 


























Rambler 
Roses 


Spireas 


ALL GOODS PACKED 
WITH CARE 














TELEPHONES MAIN 6267-6268 






















WELCH BROS., 15 Province St, BOSTON, MASS. 





HOTHOUSE 
GRAPE VINES, 


fine strong, two and 
three year old canes, 
\Black |. Hamburg, 
Muscat Aiexandria 
and other varieties. 


Rose Hill Nurseries, 
NEW ROCHELLE, N. Y. 

















No. 1 DAGGER FERNS, $1.25 per 1000; Fancy, 1.50 


Brilliant Bronze or Green GALAX 75c per 1000, ‘Se fots 
Southern Smilax 50-lb. case $5.50 


We can supply you with fresh made 


LAUREL FESTOONING 

all winter, and gathered daily fresh from the 

; . : woods, 4c, 5c and 6c a} lis. Sample lot on 

Al A a on application. BRANCH |AUREBL, 36c per large 

bundle. Fine line of Trees for decorating purposes. Try the beautiful Pine. 
Telephone or telegraph orders will receive prompt attention. 










“9 


















CROWL FERN CO., MILLINGTON, MASS. 





5,000 Easter Lilies 


From 1% to 3 feet high, from 3 to 10 
flowers or buds toa plant. Fine Folisge, 
Ten cents per bud or flower. Cash with 
order. 


CHRISTIAN DEHN 
178 Beekman Street 
Saratoga Springs, N. Ys 














3000 Azaleas 
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VICTORY “ty se Al Conttapemtgnts to ALM%: 3: GUTTMAN, Whelecnte Ploriet;.43 West 20th Street 
GUTIMAN & WEBER 

5 MADISON 43 West 28th Street and Lynbrook, L. |. 


1664-1665 MADISON SQUARB 
New York, April 5th. 1906. 
To Carnation Growers everywhere: 

Notwithstanding the phenomenal demand for Victory every day of 
every week since it was placed on sale we are glad to tell you that we 
will have right along an abundance of Cuttings sufficient to meet 
the demand no matter how large it may become. 

Victory’s career has been a remarkable one. The highest honors 
have been accorded it wherever exhibited. It still stands pre-eminent 
amongst the Scarlet Carnations. No flower compares with it in the 
Carnation family for its keeping qualities. A journey across ‘the 
ocean found it in fresh condition upon arrival. No Carnation is 
more prolific than Victory, nor does any Carnation give you as large 
a flower. Blooms averaging three and a half inches. A Victory 
plant has no surplus grass, every shoot means.a flower. Victory comes 
in early and you want a Scarlet Carnation for Thanksgiving and 
Christmas Trade. 

A Batch of strong Cuttings from soil and pots up to three inches 
are now ready for delivery. Prices: $12.00 per hundred, $100.00 per 
thousand, 250 at the thousand rate. Discount for cash with order. 


Yours very truly, 


Getic 1 abo 


FOR SALE A CONSIGNMENT 


We have just received a large consignment of HOLLAND GROWN PLANTS, all in first 
class condition, consisting of ROSES, FRUIT TREES, CLIMBERS, RHODODENDRONS, Etc. 


per 10 per 100 








ROSES. HYBRID PERPETUAL. Low budded, two 


year old, extra*strong, strictly first class, and in best of con- Crimson, Strong, 2 ft. canes, many branches, .75 5-00 
dition, and in the following varieties in bundles of 10 for White, Pink, Yellow, 4 to 6 feet canes, 1.00 3.00 
$1.00; $8.00 per 1c0; $75.00 per 1000. Wichuraiana Hybrids, Extra Strong, 3 yr. old, 1.25 210.00 


(No less than ro of any Ss variety sold). 


Baroness Rothschild, Captain Christy, Con. Ferd. Meyer, RHODODENDRONS. 
Duke of Edinburg, Jules Margottin, La France, Magna PONTICUM and CUNNINGHAMII Ea. D 
Charta, Margaret Dickson, Mad. Gabriel Luizet, Mrs. John Fine plants, Dyes high, tote 20 Buds, - nan PD 


Laing, Mad. Plantier, Victor Verdier, Gen. Jacqueminot ; 
Paeoria, Paul Neyron. , Very large plants, 2 ft. ** 30‘*40 ‘* .75 8.00 50.00 
OTHER ROSES. perio per1oo FRUITS. 
l.euchstern (New Polyanthus ) : $1.50 $12.50 PEARS, French Pyramids (Fine for forcing). Large grafted 
Frau Ka:l Druschkii (Best New White) 1.50 12.50 trees, 4 to 6 feet high, Each, 75¢-3 Doz,, $8.00; 100, 
Hermosa (Hybrid Tea) 1.25 10.00 50.00; in the following named varieties: —Beurre D’ Aman- 
Clothilde Soupert, 3 year field grown, 1.25 10.00 lis, Conseiller de Lavieres, Gen. Todleben, Le Lectier. 
yng: ay ed 4 feet canes, P ” PO 1° BLACK CURRANTS; Extra Strong, large plants, 4 feet, 
many branches, $1.25 $10.00 many branches, $1.00 per Doz., $7.50 per 100. 
Crimson, Very Strong, 3 feet canes, AKEBIA QUINATA. Extra strong roots, 8 feet Runners, 
many branches, 1.00 8.00 Ea., 25c.; Doz., $2.50; 100, $20.00. 


If you are interested in HARDY PERENNIALS, EVERGREENS, FLOWERING 
SHRUBS, DAHLIAS, and BULBOUS STOCK, for Spring planting, get our SPECIAL PRICE 
LIST of Field and Pot Grown plants. Prices similarly low to the above. 


PALISADE NURSERIES, - - = Sparkill, N. Y. 


Formerly conducted by Clucas & Boddington Co. 
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Gladiolus 
America 


is conceded to be 


UNXLD 


It was considered exquisite enough to 
be used exclusively with Smilax and Ferns 
in decorating the yacht ‘‘ Mayflower’’ 
last August for the reception of the Peace 
envoys. 

‘* The effect was gorgeous.”’ 

The name was so appropriate too. 

Introduced by us. 


JOHN LEWIS CHILDS 


FLORAL PARK, N.Y. 














LADY GAY 


AND 


HARDY GARDEN ROSES 


in choice varieties. Field grown plants, 
first quality stock including Frau Karl 
Druschki. New Hardy Hybrid Tea 
Dean Hole. Killarney and Souvenir 
de Pierre Notting. Herbaceous 


Paeonies. Hollyhocks and Phlox. 
Catalogue mailed on request. 


M. H. WALSH 


ROSE SPECIALIST WOODS HOLE, MASS. 


KILLARNEY 


The most profitable Rose to date. 
Strong, thrifty young plants. 








$10 per 100, $90 per 1,000 





SIEBRECHT & SON 


Rose Hill Nursery 
NEW ROCHELLE. N. Y. 


FOR SALE 


Grafted Plants, Brides and 
Maids, from 2 1-2 inch pots, 
extra fine, $12.00 per 100. 


Rowayton Greenhouses, Rowayton, Conn. 























You Will Want a Few Begonia Gloire 
de Lorraine Plants. 

My stock comes from an Excellent Source. Why 
aivees your order early to secure June and July 
Strong 2% in. plants, $15 per 100, $140 per 1000 

S. S. SKIDELSKY 


- 24 Ne. 24th Street, - Philadelphia |- 
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MISS 
RATE 


MOULTON 


A New Rose 











Sterling Merit 


Color—A beautiful light pink. 


Shape — Like Richmond, but fuller. 
Size — Larger than Richmond. 


Foliage — Dark, heavy as American Beauty. 
Growth— Vigorous, producing strong bottom shoots. 


Blooming — Steady; not a cropper. 


100, $30.00 





Free from Mildew and has never yet been affected 
by Black Spot. Best Temperature 55° to 58° 
night. Shown at the leading flower shows where 
it has received high praise, especially for its un- 
rivalled keeping qualities. Miss Kate 
Moulton is a winner and has 


come to stay. We have a limited supply 
of plants which we are offering from 2 1-2 inch 


pots, at the following prices : 


500, $125.00 
Lots of 5,000 and upwards. 


$175.00 per 1,000 


We also have grafted stock ready now for delivery at 25% additional 


to prices on own root stock. 


Orders for April and May delivery being booked now 


by the originators. 





Minneapolis Floral 


Company 


JOHN MONSON, ~ Proprietor 


And by the Leading Dealers 


1,000, $200.00 
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EASTER FLOWERS 












® | MOST COMPLETE STOCK EVER OFFERED. 
® FINEST GRADES. UNLIMITED QUANTITY. 
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5 JOHN I. RAYNOR 
o 49 West 28th Street, NEW YORK 
> PRICE LIST ON APPLICATION. TEL, NO, 1998 MADISON SQUARE 
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Easter Flowers 


A large and varied stock, the product of the best 













growers for the New York market. 





High-grade Lilies, Roses, Carnations, Violets, 
Callas and all Bulb Flowers. 


Prepare for a big Easter. Order in advance. Prices 
Favorable. Quality unsurpassed. 


H. E. FROMENT 


57 West 28th St., New York 
Tel. 2200-2201 Mad. Sq. Successor to Wm. Chormliev 
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Bulbs for Easter. 


Hyacinths, Jonquils, Tulips, first-class bulbs, just right for Eester 
flowering, 44 In. pots, $1.50 per doz. $10 00 per 100. 











ASPARAGUS SPRENGERII, 4 1-2 In. pots, $1.50 r doz., 
$10.00 a 100; strong, 3 in. pots, 75c. per doz., .00 per 
100; 2 in. pots, $2.00 per 100. 

om «KY pl a % in. pots, 75c. per doz., $5.00 per 

2 in pots, 50c eer doz., $3.00 per 100. 

CLEMATIS PANIC ULA A, 4 in. pots, $1.50 per doz., $10.00 
per 100; 8 in pots, 75c. per doz., $5.00 per 100. 

CLEMATIS, large fid. 2 year old plants, $3.00 per doz. 

DAISY, Queen Alexandria, 3 in. pots, 75c. per doz., $5.00 per 
100. 

EUONYMUS, golden variegated, 2 1-2 in. pots, 60c. per doz., 
$3.00 per 100. 

EUONYMUS, radicans, var., 2 1-2 in. pots, SOc. per doz., 
$3.00 per 100. 

PRIMULA OBCONICA, 4 in. pots in bloom, $1.00 per doz. 

GERANIUMS, double scarlet, white and pink, from 3 in. pots, 


strong, $4.00 per 100. 


Cc. HISELE, 


1ith & Roy Streets, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA 














The Cottage Gardens 


Contain the finest asortment of selected 
specimen Evergreen, Deciduous Trees 
and Shrubs procurable, and its Land- 
scape Department is at your service in 
arranging them. Price list ready now. 
Has tables of the best herbaceous plants, 
giving common and botanical names, 
height, color and season of bloom. Sent 
free. All inquiries cheerfully answered. 


COTTAGE GARDENS CO., 2¢2NS 
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EASTER of 1906 


WE HAVE BEEN GROWING 


EASTER PLANTS 


FOR TWENTY-FIVE YEARS 





This year our stock is finer 
than ever 





We invite inspection of our 


Azaleas Crimson Ramblers 
Hydrangeas Genistas 
Lilies Rhododendrons 


New Daisy Queen Alexandra 


COME AND LOOK US OVER 
PRICE LIST ON APPLICATION 


ROBERT CRAIC CO. 


49th & Market Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 


April 7, 1906 








DA HLIA 


PLANTS 
NOW READY 


A large collection of rare and 
new varieties. 


A quantity of standard sorts 
on hand. Catalogues free. 













All stock guaranteed disease free and true to name. 
Hart Pioneer Stock is pure bred and produces heavy crops. 


Value received for every dollar sent us. 
WRITE FOR COMPLETE PRICE LIST. WE WILL SAVE YOU MONEY. 


HART PIONEER NURSERIES, **“sc:"°* Fort Scott, Kan. | 





No Agent’s Commission. 


























DAVID HERBERT & SON 


SUCCESSORS TO 


L. K. PEACOCK, Inc. 
ATCO, NEW JERSEY 


KOSTER BLUE SPRUCE 


5 ft. to 8 ft. high 


Established 1: years. 














J. H. TROY, New Rochelle, N. Y. 


FOREST TREE AND SHRUB SEEDS 
AND SEEDLINGS 


Catalpa Speciosa, Black Locust. Nursery 
grown and collected seeds and seedlings. 


FOREST NURSERY AND SEED CO. 


McMINNVILLE, TENN, R.F.D.2 

















for immediate effect, rangin; 
nished. Grown in heavy so’ 
kd Come and pick them out. Also General Nursery St 


AMERICAN GROWN 
ROSES 


from 
with elegant roots. 


THE F. E. CONINE NURSERY CoO. 


Successor to FRANK ELMER CONINE. STRATFORD, CONN. 


——HAVE FOR SALE—— 


1500 AUSTRIAN AND SCOTCH PINES 


3 times append, Root Page bya el 
© better in This 


to 8 ft. in height. 
The majori ye of them 





50,000 ROSES. 


Write for Varieties and Prices. 


HIRAM T. JONES, Union County Nurseries, Elizabeth, N. J. 


The F,. E. CONINE NURSERY CO. 
Stratford, 
SELL RELIABLE NURSERY STOCK. 


Established ii Years 
ALL KINDS. PILL LATE ORDERS. 


Comr. 
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CARMINEA 


The new hybridized giant flowered obconica’ prim- 
roses are among the most attractive flowering plants 
for the market florist, and doubtless they will become 
widely known in the near future. Their abundant flow- 
ering habit, strong and willing growth during fully six 
months and easy handling, gives them a superiority far 
ahead of the old and well known Chinese Primula 
sinensis; in fact it is already the rival and in a few 
more years when better known, it will be the principai 
primrose grown for the Christmas and Easter whole- 
sale trade. 

Primula obconica is a native of Central China, and 
was introduced in 1882. Since that time many cross- 
ings have been made by thorough florists. In’ the be- 
ginning it seemed not to take any pollenization, until 
in 1898, when its development came out in crossing it 
with the Chinese primrose. Well known specialists 
here and abroad, especially in Germany, have worked 
with great devotion to improve this new hybrid, and 
they thus far succeeded in obtaining five distinct colors 
and two types, which all come true from seed. 

To grow obconica primroses from seed is much 
easier than with the old Chinese primrose. The best 
time to sow seed is from February until the end of May, 
and a mixture of leaf mould with sharp sand will give 
the required results. Sor the seeds carefully in low 
pans or boxes, with plemy of drainage; sow very thinly 
Place the 
same in a proportionate moisture of about sixty degrees, 
and protect against full sunlight, also cover the pans 
After the seeds germinate, take 


and evenly, and do not cover them at all. 


or boxes with glass. 
the glass off and cover again only during night time, 


Primula obconica grandiflora 


ROSEA 





which is to protect the little seedlings from being eaten 
up by snails. The seeds require about two or three 
weeks to germinate. After the little seedlings have 
been twice transplanted in a mixture of light sandy 
soil, free from any fresh manure substances, and having 
four or more leaves, they should be planted in two or 
two-and-a-half-inch pots. After they have become well 
established and well rooted, again repot in four-inch 
pots and continuously repot until they are in six or 
seven, even some of them in eight-inch pots; or more 
rdvisable are the so-called seven or eight-inch azalea 
pots. 

To keep obconica primroses in a healthy and well 
shaped growth during the summer, doubtless they re- 
quire plenty of cool air and even moisture, also careful 
watering ; therefore it is preferable during the summer 
months to hold them in a cold frame, not deeper than 
about twelve to eighteen inches, plunged in soil or 
ashes, covered with shaders made from small laths, 
and especially protected against full sunshine. As soon 
as the cold nights start bring them into the lightest 
place in your greenhouse and let the temperature be 
not higher than sixty degrees nor lower than forty de- 
grees in the night time. During the winter months 
careful attention should be paid to the watering. 
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Garden Canute of Sweet Peas. 


Twenty-five years ago sweet peas were very little 
cultivated, as compared with the enormous amount 
of seed that will be planted this coming season. In 
fact, I think it would be quite conservative to say that 
fifty pounds of seed is planted today where one pound 
was then. In those days our list of varieties was con- 
fined to a comparatively few shades of color; we had 
white, purple, scarlet, pink, and quite a few combina- 
tions of colors; such as scarlet and white, and scarlet- 
striped. Many of you will remember the old names; 
there were Painted Lady, Invincible Scarlet, Captain 
Clark, and a few.others. Before me as I write, I have 
a prominent seedsman’s catalogue of the year 1885; and 
three lines are devoted to sweet peas—describing white, 
scarlet, and mixed. When, twenty years ago the com- 
ing summer (August 14, 1886), the writer was able to 
make an exhibit of six distinct colors of sweet peas be- 
fore the Massachusetts Horticultural Society at Boston, 
he thought that he had a very nice collection of sweet 
peas. Today the named varieties of this flower are 
numbered by hundreds. But it is not alone 
this remarkable increase of named kinds that has 
given the sweet pea the truly wonderful position it now 
holds amongst annual flowers, but also the simply mar- 
velous advance that has been made in the size of the 
individual flowers, and the increased number of flowers 
on one stem. The sweet pea of today in its best 
form is something so exquisitely beautiful as to be 
beyond the power of pen to describe. After years of 
experimenting, the method of cultivation, that taken 
one season with another, gives me the most satisfactory 
flowers is as follows: The earlier sweet peas are sown 
in the spring the more thriftily the vines will grow, and 
the larger will be the flowers gathered from them. Just 
as soon as the soil is dry and mellowed sufficiently to 
receive the seed, it should be sown. The seed should be 
planted in rows, and covered at least eight inches deep. 
This is done as follows: Having prepared the ground 
and made the rows the desired depth, we may drop the 
seed and draw into the row soil enough to cover the 
seed two inches deep; as soon as the young plants 
appear through this covering, draw into the row two 
inches more soil, and so on until the trench has been 
filled up even with the surface of the ground. From 
the time the seed is sown until the young plants have 





started to run upon whatever supports are provided, the - 


greatest care must be taken that the soil, at any stage, 
does not cake on the surface—keep the soil loose all the 
time for satisfactory results. Sweet peas must be 
bushed just as soon as well up. Use birch brush or 
wire poultry netting. Whatever the vines are trained 
upon must be very firmly secured in position, so that 
the vines when fully grown, being very heavy, will not 
be blown down. In nine seasons out of ten, the secret 
of success with sweet peas is to “plant them very early, 
and plant them very deep,” as above explained. Be 
most liberal in sowing the seed; sweet peas always do 
much better when sown thickly; put a pound of seed in 
not exceeding sixty feet of row. One last word, and I 
am done. Commence to gather the blooms from the 
moment the vines show color, and gather every fully 
opened flower after that daily. Do not allow a single 
bloom to wither on the vines, as when seed pods begin to 
form your sweet peas gradually cease blooming. 


1G plrw 


The Eel Worm Question 


Editor HorticutturE:—I have read in your issue 
of March 17 some notes by R. L. Adams on a subject 
that is very dear to the hearts of many rose growers 
(that “dear,” Mr. Editor, is a little joke of mine and I 
hope that you will not blue pencil it). The story of the 
life history of nematodes as there given is very inter- 
esting and instructive, and I am sure the treatment of a 
scientific subject in such a readable manner is always 
appreciated by your subscribers. 

The point, however, to which I desire to call special 
attention is that, “The problem of control (of nema- 
todes) is not difficult.” .. Well, well, this certainly is 
doubly welcome news to rose growers who have strug- 
gled for years to combat the ravages of this miserable 
little pest, which we are told has now been definitely 
located as an animal, although there are times when we 
tillers of the soil have been prone to class it with 
those infernal demons which have no physical being. 

Can you not induce Mr. Adams to give us poor unsci- 
entific mortals who are thirsting for knowledge, a little 
more definite information on this subject? He has a 
sure method to “fix” eel worms “with green houses 
that are idle in the summer.” We are out of that 
cinch, however, as rose houses in this vicinity are gen- 
erally pretty busy at that time of the year. 

“Freezing will destroy large numbers.” That is 
good. We are able to take advantage of this while the 
soil is still in the field, but as a rule, the “large num- 
bers” do not appear until they have multiplied in the 
roots, and as most of the foreing roses are not hardy 
under glass, we must be content with the execution we 
did in the field. 

“The most practical method is to sterilize the soil.” 
Well, possible for cucumbers, but certainly not for roses. 
Give us a good rich, mellow loam that has not been 
used for roses and we will dispense with the sterilizing 
process. Suppose, liowever, we unfortunately get this 
sterilizing bee in our bonnets. Sterilize our sand for 
cuttings, sterilize the pots, sterilize the soil for potting. 
sterilize the soil for. planting, sterilize the manure for 
top dressing, and finally sterilize all water before it is 
allowed to touch the soil. Does this seem the most 
practical method? Yet we must carry it out in full if 
we would annihilate the pest completely. 

“Liming the soil . . . is helpful.” Personally, | 
have great faith in liming, but still, Dr. Stone, the 
best authority on nematodes, says that lime does not 
kill them. Nevertheless the practical rose grower 
knows that liming is helpful and up to the present time 
it is, at least to some of us, the “most practical 
method.” 

“Mustard can be sown and when plentifully covered 
with galls pulled up and burned.” Now isn’t that « 
lovely fairy tale? We sow mustard, and, as Mr. Adc- 
ams says, the eel worms “enter and multiply.” After 
they have multiplied freely and grown good and fat we 
pull up the roots; some of them will come up, certainly 
not all. What becomes of those that are left? W: 
have pulled up the original animals but have left thei! 
children, and perhaps, their children’s children. 

Verily “the problem of contro] is not difficult,” a’ 
least, with a facile pen and a copious supply of ink. 


LAF} 
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Cypripedium caudatum 














Cypripediums galore, seedlings by thousands, im- 
provements on the old varieties in many cases, but 
occasionally we are charmed at the sight of an old 
friend. Such is Cypripedium caudatum, one of the most 
beautiful and interesting species, but though intro- 
duced in 1847 it is never seen in quantity. Here and 
there a plant, but always admired when in flower, its 
odd and graceful form demanding more than a passing 
glance the most indifferent plant lovers will stop and 
admire its beauty, while others considerably more val- 
uable will be passed unnoticed. It delights in a 
slightly warmer temperature than most varieties and 
the plant in the accompanying photograph has been 
doing splendidly in the same spot for several years, 
making several nice clean growths, having as neighbors 
C. Brownii, C. cardinale, C. leucorrhodum, C. Domi- 
nianum and other selenipediums. It requires liberal 
watering when growing and should not be disturbed too 
often ; when you find a certain place in the house which 
suits it, let it remain there. I find this true with many 
eypripediums. A few years ago C. Lawrencianum 
could not be coaxed to grow, until finally we placed 
them on the end of a bench near the door, and now they 


grow as if they felt at home. 
C. caudatum is a choice variety and should be in 
every collection ; it will always be a favorite. 


(ip Jaco 


s s s 
Phaius grandifolius 

At the present time, March 24, we have some fine 
large clumps of Phaius grandifolius in bloom. These 
plants were collected by the writer in the mountains of 
Jamaica over a dozen years ago and blossom annually 
about this time. The plant is not a native of Jamaica 
but was introduced there many years ago and is natural- 
ized in many parts of the island now. 

I remember well my first introduction to this plant 
when collecting in the mountains along with an English 
missionary, Mr. Griffiths, who was a great lover of or- 
chids, and knew the homes of most of the genera and 
species indigenous to the island. The Phaius grew 
most luxuriantly in a field which was once part of a 
sugar plantation. The soil of this neglected field was 
a strong, rich, yellow, porous loam. The plants were in 
full blossom at the time and their flowering stems at- 
tained a height of about four feet and a half, each stem 
carrying a great number of flowers. Although the 
flowers were not as showy or as bright as some other 
orchids, yet they were produced so plentifully and grew 
so luxuriantly amongst the ferns and grasses which 
made a fine setting for them that it was a sight that 
impressed itself very strongly on my memory and since 
that time I have an affectionate liking for this plant. 

It is an evergreen terrestrial orchid which has been 
cultivated in gardens for over a hundred years. Since 
it was introduced into cultivation it has had many 
names, and some old gardeners still hold on to some of 
the old names. It is hard to give up an old name when 
it has been once thoroughly impressed on the memory. 
It was known at one time or another by the following 
names: Phajus Tankervillei, Bletia Tankervillea, 
Limodorum Tankervillea and Pachne spectabilis. This 
gives an excellent example of how difficult it is for gar- 
deners to keep track of names when botanists change 
their minds so frequently or are careless in their work 
and place the plant in the wrong genus. 

This phaius blooms during the late winter and early 
spring months and if kept, while in blossom, in not too 
hot a house its flowers will last in good condition for 
several weeks. It has one splendid quality which many 
orchids are deficient in, and that is its long and stout 
flower stems and although its flowers are not as showy 
as cattleyas yet they have a charm of their own. I am 
pleased that in many places they are becoming favor- 
ites and being sought after. 

The flowers which are of a good size are produced in 
long erect racemés. The sepals and petals are white on 
the outer surface and of a chocolate brown within. The 
lip or labellum white at the apex and the throat yellow, 
veined with crimson. The flowers last a long time when 
cut and make a good flower for florists’ use. Their 
principal qualifications for a good florists’ flower are 
their fine long stems, good keeping qualities, cheapness 
and ease of culture. 

After the plants have flowered and have begun to 
show signs of new growth then it is time to repot. We 
repot our plants about every second year. When the 
plants are turned out of their pots take a sharp stick 
and pick away a large portion of the old soil. Use 
well drained and thoroughly clean pots and if the plants 
are in good health give them one size larger than they 
were in before. A compost of fibery loam, leaf-mould 
and rotten cow manure suits them well. Spread the 
fleshy roots out well in the pots and see that they are not 
bundled up together, packing the soil moderately firm 
about them. Until the roots take hold of the fresh 
soil water sparingly, but syringe frequently and keep a 
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moist atmosphere; this will induce strong healthy 
growth which is the forerunner of a good supply of 
flowers. As they fill the pots with roots occasional 
watering of liquid manure is beneficial. A temperature 
of 55 degrees to 60 degrees suits them. As the plants 
are terrestrial and evergreen it is not advisable to dry 
them off at resting time. If they require a rest it is 
best given by putting them in a cooler place and keep- 
ing them slightly drier. 

There are many more species belonging to this genus, 
and there are also many fine hybrids which have been 
raised of late years but these are too expensive for 
general use and hence the reason for recommending this 
old fashioned orchid which is so easily grown and 
flowers so freely. 


teat 





British Horticulture. 


GROWING FOR MARKET 


In a paper which was recently read before the 
members of the Addlestone Gardeners’ Society some 
interesting facts were given to show the progress made 
in commercial horticulture in this country. The total 
area under orchards in 1904 was 243,008 acres, and 
small fruits 77,947 acres. The former has increased 
in 63.9 per cent. in 31 years. Fruit growing has in 
many places been substituted for corn crops, which are 
no longer profitable owing to the heavy cheap foreign 
supplies. Two tendencies are observable in the modern 
development of market growing, and these are the 
cheapening methods of cultivation and the increase 
in the variety of crops grown. Amongst the later 
changes touched upon were experiments which are being 
made in the utilization of the motor service for convey- 
ing produce to London, and a new departure which is 
being made in the Evesham district in Worcestershire 
to produce early vegetables. Hitherto this branch has 
been chiefly in the hands of the French growers, who by 
the use of frames and bell glasses cultivate quantities of 
lettuice, radishes, asparagus, cauliflower, etc., for the 
British markets. A French grower has been conduct- 
ing operations in the Evesham district, and he has al- 
ready demonstrated that it is possible to produce as good 
crops as those cultivated in the neighborhood of Paris. 


IRISH HORTICULTURE 


F. W. Moore, Director of the Royal Botanic Gardens, 
Glasnevin, has lately published some interesting facts 
relating to the progress made in Irish horticulture in 
recent years. He considers that there has been a dis- 
tinct advance in the cultural standard of the private 
establishments, whilst the same satisfactory movement 
has characterized various branches of commercial hor- 
ticulture. Instead of being dependent on English 
sources for supplies, the Irish nurserymen have estab- 
lished a world-wide trade. The Irish seed merchants 
now secure large contracts outside the country. “Roses, 
tulips, narcissi, herbaceous plants, anemones and 
dahlias,” Mr. Moore states, “are now grown better in 
Ireland than anywhere elese, and our Irish specialists 
are kept busy supplying orders for these classes of 
plants for almost every place outside Ireland, where the 
climate permits such specialties to be grown. Holland 
even is a large customer for her own specialties.” The 
fame of the Irish rosarians is now well established, for it 


is to the “Emerald Isle” we look for some of the lead- 
ing novelties at the summer exhibition of the National 
Rose Society. Fruit growing is another branch in 
which satisfactory strides have been made. Under the 
auspices of the Department of Agriculture over 200 
acres of young orchards have been planted. Experts 
are engaged in giving practical instruction in various 
districts, to provide trained men. 
AN IMPORTANT WORK - 


Professor G. 8. Boulger, F. L. S., a noted writer on 
botanical subjects, is publishing in monthly parts, 
through Messrs. Cassell & Co., his famous work on 
“Familiar Trees,” illustrated by photo-micrographs of 
each wood, and a series of water-color drawings. Some 
years ago Professor Boulger read a paper at the Sur- 
veyors’ Institute on “Thé scientific study of timber,” 
and this was to some extent the foundation of his great 
work on wood. His real interest in trees, however, 
began in 1876, when some students in his natural his- 
tory class at the Royal Agricultural College at Ciren- 
cester entered for the forestry examination of the High- 
land and Agricultural Society. At their request the 
Professor gave what was undoubtedly the first attempt 
at a complete course of lectures on forestry in the coun- 
try. This led to his contributing to the Journal of 
Forestry which was started about that time. In that 
journal Professor Boulger published a series of papers 
on “Cultural First Principles,” ‘which fully dealt with 
the physiology of trees, and he followed this by a series 
intended partly for artists on “The Beauty of British 
Trees.” As an indication of the painstaking character 
of Professor Boulger’s work it may be mentioned that 
his works on wood and “Familiar Trees” each repre- 
sented three years’ hard work. 


A DUCAL DOMAIN 


One of the most delightful estates to be seen in the 
sylvan surroundings of Surrey is that of the Duke of 
Connaught, at Bagshot Park. The extensive grounds 
are noted for the magnificence of the trees and flowering 
shrubs. The place is also full of historic interest, for 
here the visitor is shown a remarkable specimen of 
Abies firma, planted by the late Emperor Frederick of 
Germany in 1880. In the same year the late Queen 
Victoria planted an Abies pinsapo. Five years later 
Prince Leopold of Prussia planted a Tsuga Menziesii, 
and the Duchess of Connaught a similar tree. In the 
gardens rhododendrons and azaleas are special features. 
Some of the former are 33 feet through, and they flour- 
ish most luxuriantly owing to the peaty nature of the 
soil. Kalmias are another leading attraction. Kalmia 
latifolia often grows to the height of 18 feet. The 
varieties vary in color from nearly white to deep pink. 
Leading to the orangery are three distinct avenues. One 
is called the rhododendron walk, with plants from 5 to 
12 feet high. One of the finest varieties is Rosslyana, 
which flowers in March, with bright scarlet blooms. 
Another avenue is lined on either side with Azalea 
pontica in variety, growing more than five feet high. 
and of a very large circumference, whilst the third has 
yews on both sides. On the walls of the orangery, Wis- 
taria alba, flowers luxuriously in summer. On the man- 
sion there are grown jasminum, pyracantha, escallonia, 
variegated ivies, and Crimson Rambler roses. 


WIA. QekseL. 


London March 17, ’06. 
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Buddleias _ 


See colored supplement, issue of March 24, 1906. 


The Buddleias are valuable flowering shrubs, hardy 
in English gardens, and now, thanks in a great meas- 
ure to the initiative of Messrs. James Veitch & Sons, 
several new sorts have been added to our collections and 
doubtless will soon be widely grown where hardy flow- 
ering trees and shrubs are valued. 

The commonest of the buddleias is B. globosa (the 
orange Ball Tree). 1t derives its popular name from 
the curious appearance of its flower-heads. This favor- 
ite shrub is a native of Chili; in English gardens, par- 
ticularly those of the south and southwest, it grows 
freely and in time attains a large size. A large plant 
in full bloom is very handsome. It is of rapid growth 
and even if cut down by frost in winter will invariably 
grow freely again the next year. Buddleia variabilis is 
also a valuable shrub, although at present not so widely 
grown as B. globosa. It is a native of China and was 
found by a French missionary, who sent seeds to France 
in 1893. From these seeds plants were raised that 
flowered the following year. Dr. Henry has found it 
growing in Central China. Buddleia variabilis was 
thus described in The Botanical Magazine, August, 
1898: “This plant is a native of the mountains of 
Ichang and adjacent provinces of China. It is a large 
shrub, 8 to 10 feet or more high, very variable in foliage 
and with flowers densely crowded in globose heads 
pedunded in the axils of the uppermost leaves, and 
which vary in color from pink to pale lilac with an 
orange throat.” It is a vigorous plant and flowers free- 
ly. In spring it grows freely from the old wood and 
during the summer makes growths 4 feet to 5 feet long. 
It is cut back more or less each year, but this is as 
might be expected, for it is of a semi-herbaceous char- 
acter and grows until late autumn. 

Buddleia variabilis Veitchiana is a handsome plant 
and superior to the type. It has received a first-class 
certificate from the Royal Horticulture Society. Veitch- 
iana is more robust than variabilis, and bears larger 
panicles and flowers. The color of the latter is also 
brighter, being deep lilac or violet-mauve with orange- 
colored centre. The variety Veitchiana is one of the 
many good plants we owe to the collector, Mr. E. H. 
Wilson, sent out to China by Messrs. James Veitch & 
Sons. Those who have grown Buddleia variabilis 
should certainly not be without the variety Veitchiana. 
One grower writing of it says: “In the spring I was 
given a tiny plant of the variety Veitchiana about 6 
inches in height. This was planted out in the garden 
and now has shoots 7 feet in length, while it has been 
flowering freely for the last fortnight. The bloom 
racemes at more than 12 inches long, but I have seen 
some on larger bushes that exceeded 2 feet-in length.” 

Buddleia variabilis magnifica is considered by 
some to be even finer than B. v. Veitchiana. 
Others, however, prefer the latter. B: V. magnifica is 
more robust than Veitchiana; it has larger flowers, 


which are some shades deeper in color than those of 
Veitchiana. This buddleia has received a first class 
certificate from the Royal Horticultural Society. It 
was generally admired when exhibited by Messrs. James 
Veitch & Sons, and was regarded as a promising new 
shrub. 

Buddleia Colvillei is the most beautiful of all the 
buddleias, but unfortunately it is not hardy when 
planted in the open garden. It needs the shelter of a 
wall in this country to enable it to be grown satisfac- 
torily. Even then it is all the better for some slight 
protection during severe weather. Mr. James Veitch 
describes it as a native of the Sikkim Himalaya where, 
at an altitude of 9000 to 12,000 feet, it forms a-large 
erect shrub or small tree 10 to 12 feet high. The cam- 
panulate flowers, which are produced in great numbers 
in long terminal panicles, are bright rose-pink shaded 


with red. 
H. H. Tomas. 





Moving Large Evergreens 


Few men have had so much experience with the plant- 
ing and transplanting of evergreens during the past few 
years as Arthur Griffin, superintendent of the EK. T. 
Gerry estate at Newport. Dozens of immense specimens 
were moved long distances last winter and the winter 
before and, notwithstanding the commonly entertained 
idea that it is a risky business to move evergreens at that 
time of the year, not one of those moved has succumbed ; 
on the contrary all have made good growth of root and 
branch. On removing some of the medium-sized trees 
again last fall, in order to make a slight rearrangement, 
Mr. Griffin was exceedingly surprised at the growth the 
roots of these trees had made. 

These are facts worthy of the consideration of any one 
contemplating moving large spruce trees—trees that 
would change completely the appearance of a place. It 
is well-nigh impossible to move such large specimens in 
the spring, whereas if the work is done in frosty weather 
the only conditions absolutely necessary are money anf 
the presence of a careful overseer. Many disappoint- 
ments result from attempts at moving large trees of any 
kind in the spring and this is especially true of ever- 
greens because very often it is found that their roots 
help but little in holding together the ball of earth re- 
quired in moving, and no matter how much care is 
exercised in binding this ball very often a great part 
of it is lost before the desired destination is reached. 
Again, the moving of many trees of large size in the busy 


spring or early summer ig attended with great incon- 
veniences, and occasionally the work, for obvious rea- 
sons, is so hurried that these conditions in themselves 
contribute somewhat to the failures when failures 
occur. 

When moving trees in wintersiimmy be better to take 
a larger ball than would be thought necessary at any 
other time, but on account of the ease with this 
extra large ball may be handled when frozen the in- 
creased size will not add proportionately to the cost. 


DerAV Dil: 
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Spring has come. We see it in the burst- 
ing buds and blooming crocuses, we hear 
it in the song of robin and blue bird and 
it thrills us with longings for the outdoor 
life and the invigorating breath of the garden and the 
wildwood. Dull impulses are stirred to fresh life and 
the wonderful regeneration going on all around us 
inspires us with living purpose. How detestable the 
selfishness and stupid follies of every day experience 


appear in the wholesome light of the spring awakening ; 
how the burdens of material existence lighten; how 
buoyantly one assumes fresh responsibilities ; how hope- 
ful looks the future! May this glorious Easter season 
bring happiness and prosperity in overflowing abun- 
dance is Horricutrure’s sincere wish for every reader 
of this our second Easter number. 


Easter 
greeting 


Agreeably to custom, this week’s 

For the issue of Horticutture is dedicated 
Easter growers to the glorious spring festival of 
flowers and the great industry which 

plays so important a part in the appropriate celebra- 
tion of the day. The greenhouses now so radiant with 
gorgeous color, the reward of many months of unremit- 
ting toil and anxiety, will in a few days be divested of 
all their glory and their fragrant contents will have 
gone out into the homes of rich and poor, of joy and of 
sadness, carrying their sweet message of the spring 
time, of new hope and inspiration. We believe with 
the speaker at the rose banquet that flower culture is the 


most honorable and elevating occupation on the face of 
the earth and it is our best wish for the Easter plant 
and flower growers that they may have willing buyers 
for everything they produce and ample returns for their 
investment and labor. 


Field days, so called, are rightly 
regarded in some of our florists’ 
organizations as among their most 
instructive and enjoyable functions. 
The name, itself, is somewhat of a misnomer as applied 
to a greenhouse visit but the visiting habit is a good 
.trait for either a society or an individual to acquire. 
It combinés the advantages of the lecture and the 


The advantages 
of visiting 





exhibition, the two universally recognized means of 
imparting instruction and stupid, indeed, must he be 
who cannot learn something to his own advantage on 
these excursions, not to mention the recreation to be 
derived from the outing and the friendly intercourse 


of one’s fellows. The worker who seldom sees any place 
but his own, who imagines he cannot spare the time to 
participate in these social affairs, is his own enemy for, 
in the long run, he will surely find himself left behind, 
distanced by his more enterprising contemporaries, and 
a mere nonentity outside of his own conceit. 


In commercial floriculture the 
The indispensable ultimate object has been only 
wholesale florist half accomplished when the flower 
has been produced. It matters 
little how well grown the stock may be if it is not also 
well sold. If it is to go to waste in the storehouse or 
be sacrificed at a fraction of its value to the street fakir 
all the work of its production has gone for naught. As 
a certain philosophical wholesale dealer is wont to say, 
“We’ve accomplished little or nothing until the flower 
is transferred from the ice-chest to the ledger or cash 
book.” Our advertising pages in this issue are well 
patronized by the men who are engaged in the indis- 
pensable work of transfering the great Easter product 
to the ledger or cash book.” The business of the whole- 
sale florist has grown within a few years to enormous 
size and importance. Its peculiar requirements have 
brought to the surface a class of shrewd business men, 
able, industrious and enterprising, well fitted to sup- 
plement the growers’ cultural abilities by developing 
and maintaining a remunerative market for their 
product. They speak for themselves in our advertising 
pages. We hope our readers will favor them with their 
patronage for everything needed in the Easter material 
they offer. They are handling today the cut of the best 
growers by an overwhelming majority and can “make 
good.” 


The “Better Farming Special” train is 
creating an unprecedented sensation as 
it proceeds on its route through the 
rural. sections of New England. The 
cars are fitted up with exhibits bearing 
upon modern husbandry and agricultural methods and 
appliances and lectures are given at each town, where 
the train stops for an hour or so. Nothing that has 
happened within the experience of the present generation 
has ever aroused the interest of the farmers ag this 
clever idea of bringing to their doors the demonstration 
in a practical way of what the experiment stations have 
investigated and proven in the years since their esta!)- 
lishment. The accumulated knowledge of the agricul- 
tural colleges derived from scientific study and experi- 
ment is now in a fair way to reach and benefit those 
for whose elevation and enlightenment these institutions 
were founded but who with characteristic rural per- 
versity or skepticism have never been disposed to learn 
much from the Bulletins and the “new-fangled” methos 
therein. set forth. “Mahomet called the hill to come ‘0 
him, again and again; and when the hill stood still ‘ic 
was never a whit abashed, but said, ‘If the hill will sot 
come to Mahomet, Maliomet will go to the hill.’.” 


Mahomet 
goes to the 
mountain 
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THE COMING OF THE DAFFODILS. 
(By Alfred Austin, Poet Laureate of Eng- 
land.) 

“Awake, awake! for the springtime’s 

sake, 
March daffodils, too long. dreaming! 
The lark is high in the spacious sky, 
And the celandine stars are gleam- 
ing. 
fhe gorse is ablaze, and the woodland 
sprays 
Are as crimson as August heather, 
The buds they unfurl, and mavis and 
merle 
Are singing duets together. 


“The rivulets run, first one by one, 
Then meet in the swirling river, 
And in out-peeping roots the sun-god 
shoots 
The shafts of his golden quiver. 
The thrush never stops in the hazel 


copse, 
Till with music the world seems 
ringing, 
And the milkmaid hale, as she swings 
her pail, 
Comes out from the dairy singing. 
“The madcap lambs round their 


steadier dams 
Are skipping as, one time, they did; 
And, proud of the cheat, will the 
cuckoo repeat 
Soon the tale of the nest invaded. 
The swain and his sweet in the love- 
lanes meet, 
And fondle and face each other, 
Till he folds her charms in his world- 


wide arms, 
With kisses that blind and smother.” 
Then the daffodils came, aflame, 
aflame, 


In orchard, and garth, and cover; 
And out April leapt, and first smiled, 
then wept, 
And longed for her Mayday lover. 
—From the Independent. 





OLD FOGIES. 
Editor HORTICULTURE: 

Dear Sir—Permit me to congratulate 
you on having at least one live person- 
age on your staff of contributors who 
can discern a possible humbug when 
he sees it, and prescribe in befitting 
language measures calculated to undo, 
ere they get too bold, excessive 
enthusiasm on the part of those re- 
sponsible for same; thus rendering 
valuable services to the,—I trust,—fast 
increasing numbers of the readers of 
your journal. This gentleman is en- 
dowed with argumentative faculties 
of a convincing nature, that is evident- 
ly begot from sound practical experi- 
ence and observation. I simply wish 
to add my humble indorsement to the 
sentiments expressed and so well put 
by your correspondent, R. T. McGorum, 
in the last issue of your paper regard- 
ing the so-called “new fangled, me- 
chanical watering.” I honestly be- 
lieve that this scheme is outside the 
nale of serious consideration as far as 
practical working is concerned under 
class. 

Doubtless we may be consdered fit 
ubject to come under the headline 
aption,—but time will tell. It cannot 
be said, however, that we are cowards, 
inasmuch as we dare to express our 
convictions. 

I for one shall retire from the field 
contrary opinion, as gracefully as 
you please, hat in hand, with unal- 
‘oyed reverence for the victor, should 
.uture results prove the opposite tc 
our way of thinking. K. FINLAYSON. 





MORE ABOUT MECHANICAL 
WATERING. 


Answering criticism of Robert T. 
McGorum as published in HORTI- 
CULTURE of March 24th, page 360. 

Mr. McGorum starts his arguments 
with a poem which probably originated 


with one of his ancestors when the old 
can was in its prime. Poetry may be 


all right in its place, but I cannot see 
what it has to do with mechanical 
watering. Mr. Mc. says that the read- 
ers of HORTICULTURE are no wiser 
after reading my remarks than before. 
I wish to say that none of us are apt 
to grow much wiser by a few remarks 
on paper which can only be suggestive 
of what is possible unless we take ad- 
vantage and make use of what is in 
our reach. As far as Mr. Mc. getting 
insight into mechanical watering 
I would advise that he give it a trial, 
but am afraid that owing to the fact 
that He has used the watering can so 
long his set ideas in this direction 
would not allow his seeing its advan- 
tages, his brain is so full of old 
theories that it will not absorb new 
ideas; it is like a sponge full of water 
—you can pour water all over it and 
none will soak in. 

Then he goes off somewhere and has 
a dream about dry spots and red 
spiders; these are also some of the im- 
pressions time has printed into his 
brain, otherwise he would not dream 
about them. “Wake up,” Grandpa Mc- 
Gorum, rub your eyes so you may see 
clearly that with mechanical watering 
there is no need of dry spots or red 
spider. 

He mentions that a mechanical 
watering system was used in an ad- 
joining town of his many years ago, 
and believes that the concern is now 
out of business. What kind of a sys- 
tem was it? There are different ways 
of going about things. Does he mean 
to say, that the mechanical watering 
put them out? I do not claim that the 
mechanical watering is a panacea for 
all business ills, that it will make an 
expert grower of a ditch digger. But 
if used aright it will soften precon- 
ceived opinions, and make many con- 
verts from Mr. McGorum’s old-time 
methods. 

He speaks about cement benches, 
saying they are being discarded. Let 
me say, as cement is superseding 
wood in other building operations so it 
will supersede the wooden bench and 
many other parts of greenhouse 
where wood is now used. I say again 
mechanical watering will supersede the 
can and hose for greenhouse watering 
as sure as the hose has superseded 
the can because it practically does 
away with the watering labor. It will 
do better work than a man can do 
with the hose and will grow more uni- 
form crops. He will probably ask 
what has he to prove the above asser- 
tions. In answer I will suggest as “the 
proof of the pudding is the eating 
thereof,” that every one interested try 
mechanical watering to prove its su- 
periority to his own satisfaction, as I 
have proved it to mine, and others, 
where the system is installed have 
proved it to theirs. 

In conclusion I might offer the fol- 
lowing, written to another party, by 
W. B. Davis, a leading western 
grower: 

While all have heard of watering 
machines, they are by most growers 





deemed an impossibility, and those 
who have dared to experiment in that 
direction have received little en- 
couragement. Nevertheless, the water- 
ing machine is now an assured suc- 
cess. W. B. Davis & Co., of Aurora, 
Ill., have taken the lead by putting the 
system in their entire establishment 
of 50,000 square feet, this probably 
being the first greenhouse in the world 
watered exclusively by machines. 
The watering now done perfectly in 
one hour formerly required nine hours. 

LOUIS WITTBOLD. 





A FEW MORE WORDS ABOUT 
MECHANICAL WATERING. 


Mr. Wittbold would have us believe 
that the idea of mechanical watering 
has for its origin the rising and pro- 
gressive young men of the present day. 
Mechanical watering, like several 
other young ideas, has gray hairs. 

Forty years ago, at Sir W. Arm- 
strong’s place, in the hills above Roth- 
bury, Northumberland, England, was 
an orchard house. I cannot give the 
dimensions, as I was young at the 
time, but the plants under cultivation 
were the ordinary subjects of an or 
chard house—apples, pears, plums, 
cherries, nectarines, peaches, apricots, 
etc. They were all nice, shapely trees, 
say 8 feet high by 5 feet through. 
They were all established in slate 
tubs, as near as I can recollect, about 
2 feet square or more. They were all 
on an arrangement of castors by which 
they could be turned or moved with 
the slightest effort, and a pipe ran 
over the whole of the rows of tubs, 
whereby they could be watered. There 
was also an arrangement for spraying 
the whole house. I made this trip 
with my father and Mr. James Gray, of 
King’s Road, Chelsea, London, and re- 
member yet lots of the conversation 
between them on the 16-mile drive 
home. Mr. James Gray was one of 
the pioneers in greenhouse construc- 
tion and hot water heating. I also 
remember at the above place, the nat- 
ural fernery, at that time one of the 
finest in Britain. It was formed by 
covering a mountain “burn” with 
glass, and the cascades, pools, grottos, 
etc., were the home of luxuriant speci- 
mens of ferns that could not attain 
such vigor under less favorable condi- 
tions. I allude principally to the filmy 
section, such as Todeas pellucida and 
superba, Hymenophyllums, etc. The 
tree ferns, too, were grand. Almost 
everything on this place had to be 
under glass, as it was perched away 
up on the bleak side of the Cheviot 
Hills, but the magnificent scenery 
amply repaid for the inconveniences 
of the situation. 

I ought to state, in conclusion, that 
the “mechanical arrangement” was 
not thought much of by the gardener 
in charge, whose name, I am sorry to 
say, I have forgotten. 

CHARLES INGRAM. 


PERSONAL. 


Wm. Hagemann, New York, has 
gone to Bermuda on a business trip. 


Julius Roehrs of Rutherford, N. J., 
returned on March 31 per steamship 
America from his European trip. 


Joseph A. Manda of South Orange, 
N. J., who has been very sick for 
some weeks is now out of the hospital, 
and is rapidly regaining lost strength. 
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PHILADELPHIA SPRING SHOW. 


In my hurried notes last week I 
omitted many important exhibits that 
noticing. In the class for 
azaleas in 10 inch pots John 
McCleary first with a nice lot 
There were some fine plants of Gloire 
Lorraine begonia grown by Mr. 
Clement E. Newbold’s gardener, Sam- 
uel Batchelor, which was awarded first 
premium, William K. Harris had a 
group of rhododendrons which carried 
off the first, so also had John McCleary 
gardener Mrs. Walker. Margue- 
rites in 12-inch pots were magnificent 
Robertson secur- 
first for same. 
took first for 
specimen acacia and for a specimen 
plant of zonal pelargonium. Daniel 
Neeley, gardener for Craige Lippincott 
was first for a well-grown batch of 
cyclamens. 

There was an exhibit of the Arabis 
alpina flore-pleno—but the “pleno” 
seemed to be missing. First for 
varieties of English primrose went to 
Arthur Malton, Jr., gardener to Edgar 
T. Scott. Three pans in three distinct 
varieties of wallflowers exhibited by 


William Robertson took first and were 
very much admired. A pan of “London 


deserved 
four 
was 


de 


tor 


specimens, William 
well-merited 
exhibitor 


ing a 


Same also 


Pride,” Saxifraga umbrosa, by same 
exhibitor brought pleasant memories 
to many. 

In pot roses William Robertson 
swept all before him. His Baby 
Rambler, Killarney and Frau Karl 


Druschki all showed evidences of good 
culture. A _ thalictrum exhibited by 
John McCleary showed conclusively 
what may be done with many similar 
plants. The Julius Roehrs Co. had a 
very chaste collection of orchids. 
Taking the show all together it was 
very instructive and merited better 
patronage. 
EDWIN LONSDALE. 


SOCIETY OF AMERICAN FLORISTS 
AND ORNAMENTAL HORTI- 
CULTURISTS. 


Department of Plant Registration. 


Ant. C. Zvolanek, Bound Brook, 
N. J., submits for registration the fol- 
lowing sweet peas: 

Mrs. Wm. Sim, seedling from Christ- 
mas White X Mr. Wild (exhibited in 


Boston as No. 81); color, salmon- 
orange. 
Mrs. T. J. Dolansky, seedling from 


Enchantress (exhibited in Boston as 
No. 96); color, silvery pink. 

Samuel J. Trepess, Glen Cove, L. L., 
N. Y., submits for registration the fol- 
lowing carnations: 

Maxwelton, seedling of 1903 (Mrs. 
Thos: W. Lawson X WJ}nchantress); 
flower, white, 31-2 inches across, 
slightly fringed; stem, stiff, 26 inches 
long; very free with good calyx. 

Caroline Whitney, seedling of 1905 
(Lady Bountiful X Enchantress); 
flowers, white, fringed, 3 1-2 inches in 
diameter; stem, 18 to 20 inches; wiry, 
good calyx, also good grower. 

WM. J. STEWART, Secretary. 


NEWS OF THE CLUBS AND 





COLUMBUS FLORISTS’ CLUB. 


The last regular meeting for the 
month of March was held on Tuesday 
evening the 27th, with President 
Stevens in the chair. It was the largest 
gathering of our members seen in a 
long time, some forty being present. 
The matter of putting up, and sending 
out to the various schools, the penny 
packets of flower and vegetable seeds 
for the school gardens was continued. 
Many inquiries have been received 
from various cities throughout the 
state for seeds for the children—this 
movement is extending all over Ohio. 
Our club is very much pleased that 
the S. A. F. meeting this summer is to 
be at Dayton; the attendance from 
here will be large, and a bowling club 
is already taking form. After the 
meeting there was a very interesting 
discussion on roses in which all took 
part. The meeting was held at the 
spacious offices of the Fifth Avenue 
Floral Company, as the club finding 
its old quarters in Iroquois Hali very 
inconvenient in many ways has given 
them up, and as yet has not decided 
where to permanently locate. The 
meeting was thoroughly enjoyed by 
all, and when the members departed 
at a very late hour after having en- 
joyed to the full, the good things 


provided by the hosts, the many bene- 
fits provided'through our organization 
were fully realized. 


GARDENERS’ AND FLORISTS’ CLUB 
OF BOSTON. 


The next regular meeting of the 
club will be held at Horticultural Hall, 
Boston, on April 17. J. A. Pettigrew 
will lecture on “Embellishment of 
Streets and Waysides.” 

Tickets are now in the hands of 
many members for the club banquet 
on April 25, and are selling fast. The 
attendance promises to be a record- 
breaking one. Applications already 
on hand assure a membership of over 
300 on April 17, and the 400 goal will 
be reached ere the end of the year. 

W. N. CRAIG, Sec. 


SOCIETIES. 


PITTSBURG AND ALLEGHENY 
FLORISTS’ AND GARDENERS’ 
CLUB. 


“Easter Plants and Flowers” was 
the topic for discussion at the club 
meeting, Tuesday evening, April 3, an: 
it was illustrated by a liberal display, 
of flowers and plants. After routin: 
business, the election of two member 
and a shaking up of dilinquent mem 
bers, the meeting took up the flowers 
and plants in detail. 

David Fraser, gardener for H. C. 
Frick, showed azaleas, lily of the val- 
ley, begonias and Hydrangea rosea 
This hydrangea, while by no means 
new, is not commonly grown, and it 
drew much attention, its pink blooms 
showing to advantage under artificial 
light. 

H. L. Blind and Bros. showed hy- 
drangea in bloom in a large tub from 
last spring cutting, forcing started in 
January, genistas in bloom, and Crim- 
son Rambler roses. A comparison of 
the merits of the Crimson Rambler and 
Philadelphia Rambler brought on the 
fact that while winter before last both 
Ramblers withstood the severe weath- 
er unhurt, yet this last winter the 
mild weather of January had started 
the buds alike on both, the Philadel- 
phia being killed to the ground, while 
the Crimson was unhurt. 

Blind Bros. also showed Spirxa 
Gladstone, lilacs and a fine lily. The 
talk on lilies developed that the bulbs 
had proven very poor this season, 
some growers estimating that they 
had lost over one-half of their bulbs, 
those coming from Japan proving the 
worst. 

The Shenley. Park Greenhouses 
showed cinerarias, Veitch’s strain, in 
pots, also a collection of the blooms 
on cardboard, with short stems ex- 
tending through the cardboard into 
wet moss in a shallow box, all in such 
shape that it was passed from one 
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member to another for critical in- 
spection.. Also daffodils in variety, 
well-grown Henry Irving looking par- 
ticularly well; jonquils and-a pot of 
Nicotiana Sandere in bloom; tulips in 
variety, of which Ophir d’Or seemed 
the best yellow, Prince of Austria, the 
scarlet, and Albion or White 
Hawk, the best white. 

The Park showed hyacinths in great 
variety. La Grandesse was perhaps 
the best white, and Prince of Saxony 
the worst of any color shown. Norma 
and Goethe were fine in the light col- 
Cavaignac was admired by some. 


best 


ors. 


For the next meeting, “Bedding 
Plants and Palms” will be the subject. 
H. P. JOSLIN. 


CLUB AND SOCIETY NOTES. 


The regular monthly meeting of the 
Florists’ Association of Indianapolis 
was held April 3. Final arrangements 
were made for the Spring Show, 
April 9. 


The Messrs. Farquhar of Boston en- 
tertained the members of the New Bed- 
ford Horticultural Society with an 
illustrated lecture on “The Bulb Grow- 
ing Industry of Holland,” on the 
evening of March 27. 


Dennis T. Connor, the Philadelphia 
representative of the Lord & Burnham 
Co., will give an address on “Green- 
house Building: the Latest Improve- 
ments,” at the May meeting of the 
Florists’ Club of Philadelphia, Tues- 
day evening, May 1. 





The members of the Gardeners’ and 
Florists’ Club of Boston, to the num- 
ber of about sixty, had a field day 
On Saturday, March 31, visiting the 





greenhouses of W. W. Edgar Co. and 
Pierce Bros., where they inspected with 
much pleasure the Easter crops, and 
were sumptuously entertained. 





Robert Craig addressed the Florists’ 
Club of Philadelphia on Easter plants 
on the 3rd inst. He traced the prog- 
ress of this industry for the past 20 
years and pointed out the newest good 
things that should be used today, a 
very able and interesting paper, which 
will be found in its proper place in our 
columns. 





Recent visitors in Philadelphia: W. 
W. Edgar, Waverly, Mass.; Mr. and 
Mrs. R. J. Halliday, Baltimore, Md.; 
Mr. and Mrs. Lloyd G. Blick, Norfolk, 
Va. 





ROSE GROWING FOR CUT 
FLOWERS. 


Paper read before the American Rose So- 
ciety by J. J. Curran, 


Mr. President and Gentlemen: When 
I undertook to read a paper before 
your society on this subject, I had 
little thought that after my researches 
into the newer methods I should find 
so little that was really new. It is an 
old saying, and a true one, that there 
is nothing new under the sun, and I 
am somewhat inclined now, to be of 
that opinion also, for just as I would 
be congratulating myself on having 
found or heard of something new, 
along comes one of the old boys and 
tells me that this same method has 
been followed in years gone by. After 
a few of these disappointments I made 
up my mind to give you such facts as 
I have gathered in my researches, If 
they contain anything new, so much 
the better; if they are old, they may 
bring back pleasant recollections to 
some of us, and renew the scenes of 
our youthful battles. 

When starting to review the newer 
phases of rose culture it will be ap- 
propriate to start with the beginning 
of the rose plant. By this I do not 
mean the cutting or scion which, of 
course, is no new plant, but simply a 
perpetuation of a branch of the ori- 
ginal plant. I mean the product of 
the hybridist’s art. The skill, care and 
untiring energy which these gentle- 
men have brought to bear on this 
branch of the business has been of in- 
finite benefit to the craft, inasmuch as 
we now have a larger field from which 
to choose our varieties, and I may also 
add that we have finer and more suit- 





GROUP OF HARD-WOODED GREENHOUSE PLANTS AT SPRING EXHIBITION 
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able varieties to choose from, because 
these varieties have been raised hav- 
ing in view their suitabilty for forcing 
purposes. 

These gentlemen deserve the thanks 
of all growers, and among a host of 
other workers our worthy president 
and Mr. E. G. Hill, who have recently 
given us two such valuable varieties 
as Wellesley and Richmond, deserve 
our especial thanks. Devoting very 
little time to this branch of the busi- 
ness, I am unable to give you any new 
pointers, and if our hybridists have 
learned anything new they are holding 
it up for future use, or perhaps they 
are only exercising that Scotch caution 
recommended by the immortal Burns: 


“Aye free aff hand your story tell, 
When wi’ a bosom crony 

But still keep something to yoursel’, 
Ye scarcely tell to ony.” 


After having secured new varieties 
of merit, the work of the ordinary 
grower begins. In order to produce 
stock in quantity and quality from 
these new varieties is the condition 
now confronting us, so that we may 
be remunerated for our skill and labor. 

Profiting by the mistakes made in 
bygone years, our disseminators do not 
now force the life and constitution out 
of the variety in order to secure large 
quantities of young stock for market, 
but, rather grow it on a year or two 
longer, studying its character and 
peculiarities and paying especial re- 
gard to maintaining and improving its 
constitution, so that now when a va- 
riety is disseminated we have every 
confidence that it will respond to or- 
dinary cultural methods, when due re- 
gard is taken of any peculiar habits 
or traits it may possess. 

The time-honored method of perpet- 
uating varieties by cuttings is still al- 
most universally in practice, and when 
soil is suitable, some varieties of stock 
so propagated succeed well. This sub- 
ject has called for a good deal of ex- 
periment and discussion of late years, 
and I think it is conceded by most 
growers that where the soil is of a 
loamy nature that most varieties at 
present in cultivation under glass suc- 
ceed well, if not better, than grafted 
stock. Where the soil is of a poor 
quality, requiring large supplies of 
liquid or other food, it stands to reason 
that plants grafted on Manetti or 
other stocks possessing an abundance 
of fine feeding roots can absorb and 
use it to more advantage than own 
root stock. 

Propagating by grafting being prac- 
tically new in this country as applied 
to stock under glass, there is a better 
field for advance and improvement, 
both as regards the variety and class 


of stock to be used, the style of graft, 
quality, size of scion and after treat- 


ment. 


Within the past few years, I have 
seen many improvements in this meth- 
od of propagation, because instead of 
being only copyists we are doing our 
own thinking, and when we have to 
think for ourselves, we are just as cer- 
tain to improve as that the sun will 
rise in the east. 


Most of the establishments which 
practice grafting in quantities are 
equipped with neat and sensible cases 
in which to care for the young stock 
until they are fit to be placed on the 
bench, and this I consider the most 
essential element to success. That 
grafted stock is being used more freely 
year by year is certain and this very 
fact proves that we are moving along 
the right lines but before we entirely 
drop our root stock, we should first 
satisfy ourselves by experiment that 
our soil and varieties are best adapted 
to grafted stock, as indiscriminate 
planting of grafted stock irrespective 
of quality of soil and other conditions 
may not always be a success. 

The most suitable kind of a bench 
for rose culture has also been a much 
discussed question and this discussion 
has led to many real and economic 
improvements. There is a wide differ- 
ence between the old lumber bench of 
twenty years ago, with the everlasting 
repairs which kept it company, and the 
neat and indestructible iron and tile 
benches of the present day. Even in 
the matter of solid benches for those 
who still have a favor for them there 
is a decided improvement. Bringing 
as we do our experience of the past, 
and our scientific knowledge regarding 
aeration and drainage of soil into our 
service, we are able to build benches 
better suited to the requirements of 
the stock. 

In respect to planting we cannot say 
we have made any great advance in 
recent years, the same general princi- 
ples applying as formerly. Some few 
years ago we imagined we were on 
the edge of discovering something new 
regarding watering, and the theory of 
sub-irrigation was given an impartial 
trial by many of our expert growers, 
only to be relegated after a time to 
“the realms of innocuous desuetude.” 
Other schemes automatic and other- 
wise have been advanced and tried but 
so far as the rose is concerned we 
have to depend on the accurate judg- 
ment of the man with the quick eye 
and the deft hand for our success. 

Our studies in plant and soil chemis- 
try are every year bringing us nearer 
perfection in cultural methods, particu- 
larly as regards the quality of food 
required by the plant in confinement 
under our care where we have to attend 
to their every want and supply it at 
the proper time. It is encouraging and 
a gratifying augury to find so many of 


our young brethren devoting them- 
selves to the attainment of knowled.e 
on a scientific basis. They are sure of 
their reward. 

In our battles with our insect and 
parasitic enemies we have been ably 
supported and advised by some of ihe 
best entomologists and professors of 
horticulture who have supplied us with 
the life histories of nearly all insects 
and parasites injurious to our crops 
and the most effective means of exter- 
minating them or keeping them in 
check. Our thanks are especially due 
to Prof. Byron D. Hatstead for the 
much needed advice and information 
he has given us on these subjects. 

During the past decade our most 
radical advancement has been in hor- 
ticultural construction and heating 
systems as applied to the same. Not 
sO many years ago when we thought 
of building we had ourselves to be 
architect and builder, plan and lay 
down our own heating system, and be 
general utility man. We have now pro- 
fessional architects vieing with each 
other as to who will produce the most 
economic, shadeless and handsome 
buildings suited to our wants with 
heating systems and ventilating ap- 
paratus, which are simply perfection 
when compared to our buildings and 
appliances of twenty years ago. When 
we compare the handsome, lofty, 
almost shadeless and well ventilated 
structures of the present with the low 
walled, heavy raftered, hand venti- 
lated building of twenty or twenty- 
five years ago we must wonder how it 
was possible for the growers of those 
days to produce such excellent stock 
as they did. We also have the advan- 
tages of high class educational trade 
papers, in the columns of which we 
can in a friendly way discuss questions 
pertaining to the profession, and which 
I consider can with justice, lay claim 
to the credit of aiding us very 
materially in our progress. 

Last but not least we have this 
society which through the energetic 
efforts of its officers has done much to 
make the rose popular, to gather and 
disseminate knowledge as to cultural 
methods, control of pests, etc., and to 
foster that brotherly feeling amongst 
the craft, where friendly discussions 
of our many interests must of neces- 
sity be of the greatest importance, and 
lead to advancement. So that with 
the advanced methods and our pas? 
experience to guide us the knowledge 
science has placed at our command 
and the faculties we enjoy in 
improved construction, perfect ventl- 
lating machinery, excellent heating 


systems and our advanced scientific 
knowledge, the outlook for the rose 
grower is of a rosier hue than it has 
ever been in the history of American 
floriculture. 


April 7, 1906 
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SOLUBLE FERTILIZERS. 


Paper read before the American Rose So- 
clety, 23d Mareh, 1906, at Boston, 
By Dudley Malcolm Pray. 


About three-quarters of a century 
ago a great deal of the mystery of 
chemistry was cleared away by the 
discovery that a certain chemical sub- 
stance (urea) could be made in the 
chemist’s laboratory. Up to that time 
it had been supposed that this and 
similar substances could be made in 
one way only, by obscure processes 
in the living animal. The fact that 
such substances could be made from 
dead things, as it were, and yet be an 
exact counterpart of those eliminated 
from living animals caused a profound 
revolution of thought. Since that 
time such progress has been made 
that today we all but make living 
things from inanimate matter by 
chemicals, if you will. 

It seems to me that a similar office 
for horticulture has been performed 
by those who fifty years ago first 
brought plants to maturity without 
soil, by the so-called water culture. 
In this method, after the seed was 
sprouted, and when it had a few roots 
it was supported upright by a split 
cork or convenient holder over water 
into which its roots hung, which con- 
tained minute amounts of plant food 
in solution. In this way buckwheat, 
corn and oats were brought to ma- 
turity. This method of growing plants 
eliminates the soil, thus simplifying 
the whole question of essential and 
non-essential root-foods in plant life. 
The essentials are found to be seven 
elementary substances, nitrogen, phos- 
phorus, potash, lime, chlorine, iron 
and sulphur, and the non-essentials are 
soda, magnesium and silica and many 
others. Of the essentials only nitro- 
gen, potash, phosphorus and lime need 
concern us, as there is usually enough 
of chlorine, iron and sulphur in most 
soils. Lime is found in sufficient 
amounts in many soils, but is some- 
times added to sweeten the soil, i. e., 
to correct acidity, which may be 
caused by excessive moisture or acid 
fertilizers. As a matter of fact, we 
are concerned mainly with the three 
remaining essentials of plant life, ab- 
sorbed through the roots, nitrogen, 
phosphorus and potash, for these are 
needed in large amounts and must be 
supplied continuously to the plant. A 
fertilizer having these three ingredi- 
ents is termed complete. 

Not only have these facts been 
learned from water culture, but that 
also extremely small amounts of food, 
even two parts in one thousand, will 
abundantly sustain active life. To 
bear this out, we could mention or- 
chids which are fed daily with very 
dilute solutions whenever watered, 
and occasionally with a complete 
soluble fertilizer called Cookson’s 
formula from its originator. This 
chemical has demonstrated its value 
for years, and is commonly used one 
part in ten thousand parts of water. 
Note the extreme dilution. 


The source of nitrogen blood, tank- 
age, guano, all sorts of animal 
manures, and various commercial fer- 
tilizers are used. Soluble sources, 
nitrate of soda, liquid ammonia and 
ammonia salts, as ammonia sulphate, 
and phosphate. For rose culture, 
Stable or cow manure is often used, 
and sometimes nitrate of soda, of 


which we shall speak later. Green 
manuring is sometimes used. 

For phosphates the animal manures 
are largely used, also bone, whose 
phosphate of lime is very slowly given 
up; in fact, bone-meal requires years 
to obtain its full value. Super-phos- 
phates are much used out of doors, 
but not much under glass, and not 
being soluble are not adapted to use 
in watering. None of these above 
mentioned are soluble or at once 
available. In certain stages of plant 
life the energy of the plant seems di- 
rected into the channels of blossoms 
rather than foliage. At this time 
phosphates and potash are demanded 
much more than nitrogen. The chem- 
ical, phosphate of potash, has fifty per 
cent. phosphoric acid and thirty-three 
per cent. of potash, and dissolved in 
water. Such feeding should give the 
needed incentive for blooming, and 
support well the blooms. 

For potash, we have the animal 
manures from which it can be obtained 
quite easily, and wood ashes. As 
chemicals, there are the sulphate, 
muriate and carbonate. These chem- 
icals are used out of doors mostly, but 
in doors there are often serious ob- 
jections to their use. 





D. M. Pray. 


About a generation ago, commercial 
fertilizers came into use. They were 
more portable and durable than ani- 
mal manures, and answer for farming. 
Composed of insoluble materials, as 
blood, ground or dissolved bone, tank- 
age, and usually with some cheap 
soluble chemical of the list already 
mentioned. They are not very satis- 
factory for rose culture even outside. 
Their variable composition, insolu- 
bility for tank use, often harmful in- 
gredients, and low food value render 
them undesirable for bench work. 
Averaging perhaps fifteen per cent. 
total plant foods, with three-quarters 
useless “filler,” they yet mark a dis- 
tinct step towards an ideal soluble 
fertilizer, and away from the old dis- 
agreeable manures. 

Rose soil under glass is often mixed 
with bone and dung (with the latter’s 
numercus living retinue), and some- 
times lime. But to grow large fine 
roses and many of them resort must 
be had to feeding, especially in the 
height of the season. While top- 
dressing can be done by hand, the use 
of the watering equipment to apply 
soluble food is of great advantage and 
fast coming into use. For this purpose 
manure tanks of wood or concrete are 


much used, and the manure is dumped 
into the water, and generally strained 
before going into the water system. 
This simple method gets much of the 
potash out, but a great deal of the val- 
uable nitrogen and the phosphates 
must stay behind, not being dissolved 
in water. 

An important question to every 
grower using such tanks is: “How 
much plant food is there in my tank 
water?” A chemical analysis will be 
of some use, but such analyses must 
be made often. As ordinary stable 
manure may be considered to have ten 
pounds of nitrogen and potash each, 
and less than seven pounds of phos- 
phate per ton, and so much labor is 
involved, the actual cost of this plant 
food is much greater than is suspected 
by the grower. While these figures 
are general, they give an idea of some 
value as to what may be expected. By 
poor treatment one-half the nitrogen 
may be lost, thus losing a third of the 
value of the whole. If no urine is 
present it has only half the value of 
one composed of both solid and liquid 
ingredients. Exposure may have 
leached much of the value of the 
manure away without the knowledge 
of the grower. To get one pound of 
plant food for one hundred pounds of 
manure put into the tank is almost 
beyond hope. 

We wish to point out the great val- 
ue of soluble fertilizers in tank water. 
Without repeated chemical analyses, 
next to nothing is known of the water 
except by the appearance of plants 
days afterwards, and even if every- 
thing goes swimmingly, it is doubtful 
if the same treatment could be dupli- 
cated. Even with chemical analyses 
the situation is only a little clearer, 
for liquid manure water is not avail- 
able at.once, and much depends upon 
the soil, the condition of which we 
are not always certain about. By the 
use of soluble fertilizers the amount 
of food applied to any one bench can 
be known to a dot. For example, we 
wish to water benches with one hun- 
dred gallons of water and two pounds 
of food. We put the food in a bucket, 
see that it is completely dissolved, 
then throw it into the tank. To save 
time and bother, we have made out a 
little cardboard schedule with parallel 
columns showing respectively depths 
if inches in the tank, gallons of water, 
and finally figures showing in pounds 
and ounces the proper amounts of 
plant foods to use for various pur- 
poses. Or soluble fertilizers may be 
used in conjunction with the usual 
manure water. A measuring stick 
with light scores made at convenient 
distances is useful in ascertaining the 
exact amount of liquid in the tank. 
If the tank has a dead space, so that 


‘liquid always remains here, a blank 


space should be on this measuring 
stick, and in this way too much fer- 
tilizer for the amount of water will 
not be added. The grower now knows 
exactly what he is doing, which is a 
rather new thing. We think that 
while many growers would like to use 
soluble fertilizer more or less, they 
do not know just how to begin with 
absolute safety. They must first have 
some clear idea of what they are now 
doing before they can expect to dupli- 
cate plant foods with an immediately 
available fertilizer. They should con- 
sult with chemists interested in soluble 
fertilizers who could materially’ assist 
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them. In this connection we think 
the Government and various experi- 
ment stations have done much, and 
their publications are of value to the 
rose grower. 

A word about nitrate of soda. We 
often hear of too much being used, 
and consider that one pound in a hun- 
dred gallons is a very strong feed. We 
think that one pound in two hundred 
and fifty gallons, which is about one 
part in two thousand, will do well for 
a starter. 

In the use of lime in tanks for 
sweetening, it is well to bear in mind 
that never more than two pounds per 
one hundred gallons will dissolve. If 
a creamy mixture of lime and water 
is desired, that fs a different thing, 
and its composition depends largely 
on the character of the lime. 

We have said that the ordinary com- 
mercial fertilizer is a step toward the 
ideal one, but it lacks soluble ingredi- 
ents, and often has harmful ones, and 
has but small amounts of plant foods. 

An ideal soluble fertilizer should be 
entirely soluble, entirely available, 
non-acid, pleasant to use, of proper 
balance, not expensive, and as con- 
centrated with as little bulk as pos- 
sible. Such are manufactured today, 
having sixty per cent. plant foods (the 
highest possible amount) with no in- 
jurious ingredients nor any useless 
ones. In short, we may consider these 
pretty nearly a perfect soluble fertil- 
izer. As time goes on and we have 
more definite information concerning 
the immediate needs of plant life, we 
have no doubt but that the soluble 
fertilizer will be up to date. Owing 
to the lack of appreciation of their 
very high percentages of plant foods 
and their purity from cheap and often 
injurious ingredients, their price may 
appear high at first glance, but calcu- 
lating their units of soluble plant food, 
they compare favorably in price, es- 
pecially with so-called natural fer- 
tilizers. 

After all is said and done, the bald 
fact remains that the only food that 
is of any use to the plant roots is a 
soluble fertilizer. 





THE RETAILER’S PART IN THE IN- 
TRODUCTION OF NEW ROSES. 
Before the American Rose Society at Boston. 
By George Asmus, Chicago. 

The writer is enthusiastic on any 
subject in floriculture, whereby the 
exchanging of ideas is possible; and 
with that view firmly established at a 
very early age became a member of our 
noble Society of American Florists 
and Ornamental Horticulturists. I 
have become affiliated with local 
florists’ clubs, flower shows and two 
of the great offsprings of the S. A. F., 
namely the American Rose and Carna- 
tion Societies. With that same feel- 
ing pre-eminent I accepted the invita- 
tion to read this paper before this 
honorable body, to express the views 
I have upon this subject. 

To handle my subject briefly and 
clearly I have reduced the retailer’s 
part in the introduction of new roses 
into what I shall term eight reasons; 

First.—He should become acquainted 
with as many new roses as possible. 

Second.—He should acquaint himself 
with the flowering habits of the new 
rceses. 

Third.—He should display new varie- 
ties prominently in show windows and 
stores. 


Fourth.—He should arrange with 
ccemmission men or growers for regular 
supply of new varieties. 

Fifth.—He should learn the parent- 
age or suurce of new varieties. 

Sixth.—He should interest himself in 
naming of new varieties. 

Seventh.—He should devote part of 
his time to horticultural societies and 
lecal florists’ clubs to relate experiences 
with new varieties. 

Eighth.—He should be one of a set of 
judges, and his essays more frequent. 

I will now endeavor to answer the 


first of above reasons why the retailer 


should become acquainted with new 
varieties. The American flower buyers 
are principally composed of the edu- 
cated classes who are desirous of 
knowledge; more so when pertaining 
to anything new. I will cite one in- 
cident that occurred during my stay 
here at the recent American Carnation 
Scciety’s meeting, one that struck me 
very forcibly. With several gentlemen 
I was visiting one of the prominent 
florists of this city, when a lady en- 
tered, evidently a customer, who had 
availed herself of the opportunity to 
visit the beautiful display of carnations 
staged in this same building by 
America’s best growers. She had with 
her a bloom of a new carnation, and 
being deeply interested in it wanted to 
know more about the flower, but con- 
trary to her expectations none of the 
clerical force were able to give her 
the desired information. Luckily one 
of our party overheard the conversa- 
tion and delighted the lady with the 
knowledge she had troubled herself to 
secure. This led me to inquire how 
many of the sessions had the three 
florists in that particular store at- 
tended? I was surprised to hear that 
neither one had been to the horticul- 
tural hall at all; and was more sur- 
prised when asked by one of the clerks 
(who professed 15 years’ experience) 
“What kind of a show have they got 
any way?” That to me who had 
traveled 1,000 miles, was a revelation! 
Had he availed himself of the oppor- 
tunity to become better posted on new 
varieties by attending the meeting, he 
would have been able to creditably 
answer the lady’s questions. Surely 
our art is one to be proud of, and this 
hall this evening ought to be packed 
with local retailers filled with ambition 
and pride in their calling. The press 
of the whole country is evidently 
awakening to the great desire of the 
public on anything pertaining to 
horticulture; and we are on the eve of 
a great and prosperous future. There- 
fore it behooves the retailer as the 
great medium, he who meets the buyer 
direct, to acquaint himself with the 
new roses and distribute that informa- 
tion truly and accurately to the trade. 
My second reason is: Why the re- 
tailer should acquaint himself with 
the flowering habits of new roses. Be- 
cause the flowering habits regulate 
the supply; and the supply very often 
the price. He would also know when 
to expect the largest cut, and thus be 
able to obtain blossoms in quantity 
for all occasions, as for instance, a 
regular purchaser of a certain variety 
intends to entertain, and wants to 
know if she can obtain her favorite 
roses for that date. The confidence 
of the person would be strengthened 
by immediate knowledge. 
Regarding my third reason: Why 
the retailer should display prominent- 


ly new varieties. This is very im- 
portant, and bears more than ordinary 
interest to his business. As I said be- 
fore, the public is constantly lookins 
for something new, and it is a faci 
also that people who are undecided as 
to the nature of the article they in- 
tend to purchase are often attracted 
by a particularly fine vase of new 
roses or anything new in our line 
thereby causing many sales that would 
not otherwise have been made. There- 
fore, if it is the good fortune of the 
retailer to have at his disposal the 
crop of some grower who has spent 
his time and skill, and has blessed 
floriculture with the fruits of his labor, 
the retailer should do his part, and | 
will venture to say that if he made a 
proper display and worded the infor- 
mation he is constantly besieged for, 
he would begin to understand why his 
business was so dull. I saw displayed 
by a prominent florist in a very large 
window a vase of Catherine Mermet, 
at that time being new, and to the 
right and left not quite so prominent- 
ly, its two sports, Bride and Brides- 
maid. Making inquiries about results, 
I found that by being advertised, many 
sales were made, owing to proper dis- 
play. This goes to show that very of- 
ten we have cooped up in our ice boxes 
novelties that should be continually 
before the public. 

Reason the fourth. Why the re- 
tailer should arrange for a regular sup- 
ply of new roses, particularly varieties 
he displays. This was brought to my 
personal attention during our flower 
show last fall, when as manager I was 
on the lookout for materia! that the 
press would use, if we were to expect 
help to promote our interests in the 
lccal papers. One of our growers had 
a new rose which he intended naming. 
and as he had had some unsatisfactory 
experience in the past owing to names 
given to roses he was very desirous of 
getting the right name for this parti- 
cular variety, and finally decided upon 
naming it after the bride of one of 
Chicago’s prominent business men. 
The press immediately took hold of 
this subject and gave it much promin- 
ence by displaying cuts of the rose and 
the lady it was named after, also 
mentioning the grower and publishing 
information given by him. Previous 
to this press talk a few retailers in our 
city had this same rose in stock in 
such quantities as were available; but 
reports did not show that there was a 
notable demand for it. Now, however, 
note the change! The statement of the 
manager of the establishment where 
the rose was grown was that from 3" 
to 40 telephone calls a day was a 
moderate estimate, to say nothing of 
the calls at the local retail stores by 
people wishing to know where the 
rese could be seen and purchased. 
Naturally there was a scarcity owing 
to the demand, also owing to the 
usual methods employed by the grower 
in securing all the wood available for 
cuttings as soon as he found out he 
had a winner. The retailer is very 
apt to think that the variety has been 
exterminated were it not for the g!'t- 
tering advertisements in the traie 
papers. I sometimes think there cre 
growers who do not sleep nights lut 
go prowling around with a lantern in 
their greenhouses looking for nw 
cuttings; therefore the retailers hd 
better arrange for a regular supply of 
new roses before advertising (90 
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strongly. It would be well to state 
here the worth of new roses as an 
advertising medium for flower shows. 
This was brought home to me very 
forcibly at our show, where I estab- 
lished a bureau of information, clerks 
in charge being over-run with in- 
quiries regarding the location of new 
varieties advertised. 

As to reason five. Why the retailer 
should learn the parentage or source 
of new varieties. Because it pertains 
to his business. When talking with 
the trade the impression left by the 
knowledge of new varieties can not 
kelp but do good. Very often people 
are glad to receive such information 
and do not hesitate to tell others, and 
at the same time it adds to the 
prestige of the party giving the in- 
formation. It is also a help in properly 
displaying new varieties and correctly 
informing the public. The choicest 
vase of roses can be given 100 per 
cent more publicity in the window 
by simple and truthful description. 

Reason six. Why the retailer should 
irterest himself in the naming of new 
varieties. The grower should deliber- 
ate very carefully before naming a new 
rose. While undoubtedly it is a great 
pleasure to name a rose after a dear 
friend or a member of one’s own family 
it is not very often the practical way. 
For after all we are merchants who 
are fortunate to have one of the 
Creator’s beauties to deal with. If 
flower buyers would rather purchase 
the Alice Roosevelt rose than the 
same rose named Uncle John or Uncle 
Bill, let us give them what they want 
and reap the benefit. It never hurt the 
beautiful carnation Peter Fisher origi- 
nated when he named it after Boston’s 
illustrious son’s wife, Mrs. Thomas W. 
Lawson, and nothing could be more 
appropriate than the name American 
Beauty for that grand flower. When 
E. G. Hill changed the name of his 
beautiful red rose from Aetna to Rich- 
mond he knew there was something in 
a name. An incident. comes to my 
mind during my visit to New York 
last month. While strolling along 
Fifth avenue I saw quite a throng of 
people stop and admire three vases of 
reses prominently displayed in a show 
case in front of one of New York’s 
large flower stores. My curiosity being 
aroused I investigated and found the 
beautiful Richmond rose adorned with 
a small placard announcing same as 
the Mme. Sembrich, Uncle John as 
Mme. Eames; and still another rose, 
the variety of which I was ignorant of, 
as Mme. Melba. That being grand 
opera week I was informed by the 
exhibitor that they could insure the 
sale of many more roses by tricking 
the public. I myself do not approve 
of that scheme, far the reverse, and I 
did not hesitate to tell my informant 
so. But here was food for thought. 
If it was of so much value to name 
the rose Mme. Eames, or whatever 
the name might be, to increase the 
sales, why should not the retailer who 
meets the purchaser and knows the 
value of a name be consulted and his 
advice listened to? 


Reason seven. Why he should devote 
part of his time to _ horticultural 
societies and local florists’ clubs to re- 
late experiences with new varieties. 
My answers to other reasons covers 
this somewhat. But the fact of the 
good derived from rubbing elbows with 
all branches of our business, was 


brought home to me during a recent 
visit to Dayton, O. While taking 
lunch at the officers’ club on the 
National Cash Register Co.’s grounds, 
where the heads of the different de- 
partments lunch and spend the noon 
hour, I noted that the greater pur- 
port of the conversation was upon 
their work. I was informed that some 
of the brightest ideas originate in 
that recreative hour. Thus it should 
be at our club meetings. The retail 
employer should see that his help be- 
longs to local organizations, and there 
if anywhere, the rose grower is sure 
to bring his new variety. Discussions 
on the merits of the same might take 
place and the grower could get such 
information as he may need and wish. 
It wants the closer affiliation of the 
grower and retailer to help both in 
their business. It was.at one of. these 
meetings in our city that a Chicago 
grower displayed a vase of the Mme. 
Abel Chatenay in first class condition. 
The rose had been partly condemned 
by some of the retailers who had not 
seen it at its best. The rose so im- 
pressed one of our prominent retailers 
at that meeting, and he was so in- 
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terested, that his purchases and the 
demand he caused no doubt was re- 
sponsible for part of the great popu- 
larity of this rose in our city. 

Reason eight. Why the retailer 
sheuld be one of a set of judges and 
his essays more frequent. By so doing 
he would come in touch with the local 
dealer and get his ideas on his wants 
in the way of supplies for certain 
seasons and the colors mostly desired. 
It seems to me, also, that essays would 
be one of the ways his ideas could be 
ventilated. By making him one of a 
set of judges the commercial view of 
the new rose could be better had. 


OBITUARY. 


Henry E. Riedel, one of the old-time 
florists of New York City, died on Sat- 
urday, March 31. 


William J. Livingston died at his 
home in Columbus, Ohio, on March 25. 
He was 75 years of age. Mr. Living- 
ston was a brother of A. W. Livingston, 
who founded what is now The Living- 
ston Seed Co. of that city. 





EASTER PLANTS..IN..NEW YORK 
MARKET. 


The Easter plant trade-is practical- 
ly over as far as the growers are con- 
cerned. Everything of importance 
has been sold and deliveries are about 
to begin. The staples of other years 
are the staples of this year, with slight 
variations. Lilies are better than last 
year, as a rule. The percentage of 
diseased stock is small, and the plants 
are taller and better proportioned. Of 
azaleas there is the usual abundance, 
the impression being, howeyer, that 
there are no more and possibly fewer 
than last season. Hydrangeas are ex- 
cellent; a great many of those grown 
as rosea are this year indigo blue, and 
the only explanation anyone can give 
is that “it is in the soil.” Lilacs, gen- 
estas, acacias and rhododendrons are 
seen in usual quantity and quality. 


The rhododendrons are even better 
flowered than usual, but the verdict of 
the growers is that the demand for 
them is very weak for some reason. 
Astilbe in various species is generally 
good. Gladstone and astilboides flori- 
bunda seem to be the most approved. 
Crimson Rambler roses are ready in 
enormous numbers; there are not so 
many formally trained specimens seen 
as in some recent years, the loose 
bush form being the most common. 
In color it can safely be said that 
they have never been so uniformly 
bright. The growers have Crimson 
Rambler forcing studied down to a 
nicety. 

Baby Ramblers, so-called, are being 
extensively grown by most of the 
plant men. The variety seems to be 
getting out of its babyhood with com- 
mendable promptitude; two feet high 
is not an uncommon size, and the 
growths are still traveling upward. 
The piants are covered with bloom, 
but suffer in color when in the neigh- 
borhood of the brighter-hued Crimson 
Rambler. 

Next to this rose comes Doro- 
thy Perkins, of which a good many 
are being forced this year, and the 
pure soft’ pink of its bloom is being 
well preserved. Wedding Bells is. 
seen occasionally. Its worst charac- 
teristic is that the flowers acquire a 
rather dull hue after being open a few 
days; its best characteristic is the 
remarkable tenacity of its petals 
which hang on for two or three weeks. 
Ericas are, as usual, the aristocrats 
of the Easter offerings. Ventricosa 
varieties, persoluta alba, cupressina 
and Cavendishi are most in evidence. 
Large quantities of bulbous material, 
such as daffodils (double and single), 
tulips, Dutch hyacinths, lily of the 
valley, etc., are ready in pots and pans 
for the final touch of warm sunlight 
to open the flowers at the right mo- 
ment. Daisies in several sorts will 
be among the popular Easter plants. 
Queen Alexandra is grown quite gen- 
erally; few flowers show any sign of 
being double or semi-double, but the 
rich color of the disc gives this vari- 
ety a distinction that meets with gen- 
eral approval. A moderate number of 
cinerarias, primroses (including Chi- 
nese and obconica), pansies, etc., are 
seen. The usual quantity of Lady 
Campbell violets in pots is promised. 
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PLANTS AND BULBS MOST IN DE- 
MAND FOR EASTER TRADE. 


Read before the Gardeners’ and Florists’ 
Club of Boston, by D. Lumsden. 


There is a something about the ap- 
proach of the Easter festival that in- 
spires us with zeal and ambition. The 
very plants themselves seem to antici- 
pate the approach of Easter. The lily, 
the queen of Easter flowers, appears 


to wear a whiter gown than at other 
seasons of the year, as Dame Nature 
smiles and adds beauty and coloring 
to all flowers; from the glorious rose 
to the humble little violet all share in 
in gladdening our hearts during Has- 
tertide. It also imbues mankind with 


“new hopes and ambition; a spirit of 


generosity is prevalent on all sides 
and the wealthy and the humble alike 
share in trying to make some one 
happy .on that glad day, by sending a 
box of flowers or a plant with Easter 
greetings. From ancient times it has 
been customary to decorate our 
churches with Easter plants and flow- 
ers. Thousands make the first visit 
of the season to the cemetery, to adorn 
the graves of loved ones with flowers. 

I do not purpose tonight to enter 
into minute details as to the culture 
of the Easter plants, as time would 
not permit me to do so. First and 
foremost ranks the lily. What would 
Easter be without the lily? Each 
year sees more lilies grown than the 
previous year and every year sees the 
lily more in evidence. We receive our 
lily bulbs during the fall months from 
Japan and Bermudas. Some growers 
pot them immediately into their flow- 
ering pots (which is considered a sav- 
ing of labor), while others pot the 
bulbs into 4 or 5-inch pots to be re- 
potted later when well rooted and ac- 
tive growth has commenced, the soil 
used being a good heavy fibrous loam 
with a liberal dressing of well decom- 
posed manure with addition of a lit- 
tle sand to keep the soil open. They 
are then placed in a cold frame cov- 
ered with about 3 inches of loam, the 
surface of the soil having been previ- 
ously covered with a layer of sand or 
ashes. after watering, so that when 
taken out of the frame the covering 
loam will not adhere to the pots. 
They are next covered with leaves, 
old straw or anything available and 
shutters placed over them until from 
the middle to the end of December; 
when they are ther taken out and 
placed in a house, temperature about 
60 degrees night; by that time they 
should be well rooted and commence 
to show signs of growth. The grower 
who puts his bulbs into their flower- 
ing pots at first has of course to com- 
mence to feed his lilies earlier than 
the grower who gives them a shift 
when they are well rooted in the 
small pots. Unfortunately for the 
lily grower disease is so prevalent and 
we have found no means of detecting 
it until the lily is well in foliage, 
therefore considerable expense has 
been added before it is thrown out. 
Regarding the correct temperature to 
grow lilies to be in flower for Easter 
it would be a difficult matter for me 
to state, as so much depends on the 
weather conditions, but the main point 
is to get the bulbs well established or 
rooted before you commence to force 
them. All bulbs do not mature ex- 
actly the same time in their native 
habits, so lilies for Easter trade need 


a good deal of moving. and shifting 
from house to house, to have them in 
good shape for Easter. It is far bet- 
ter to err in the way of being a little 
early than to have to force them dur- 
ing the last minute, as this naturally 
impairs their keeping quality and 
they are not so desirable to handle as 
lilies that have been well on time, and 
have had a chance to harden up the 
last week prior to delivery. 

Next in importance comes the aza- 
lea, which we receive in large quan- 
tities each year from Belgium during 
the early fall. They are then potted 
up, placed in a cool house kept at a 
temperature of 38 to 40 degrees, 
brought in the forcing house (temp. 
60 degrees) from time to time as re- 
quired. The varieties most suitable 
for Easter trade are Bernard Andre 
alba, double white, Empereur de Bre- 
sil, double rose, Empress of India, rich 
rosy salmon, Mme. Van der Cruyssen, 
semi-double crimson, Professor Wol- 
ters, single, undulated. pink, white 
margin, Haarenseana or Easter Lady, 
double, salmon shaded white, Dr. 
Moore, double, deep rose, a very fine 
variety. Strange to say, with few ex- 
ceptions the single varieties of Azalea 
indica do not sell well with the com- 
mercial florist, although they are 
among the best in coloring and form 
of flower. Dwarf azaleas on their own 
roots make pretty plants for Easter 
and command a ready sale. The va- 
rieties are Chas. Enke, single, salmon 
with white margin, Marie Louise, sin- 
gle, white striped rose, and Firefly, 
semi-double, crimson scarlet, and a 
very desirable variety. Rhododen- 
drons we treat practically the same as 
azaleas with the exception the rhodo- 
dendrons must be shaded heavily dur- 
ing forcing or'the leaves will burn 
and disfigure the plant. The varieties 
best ‘adapted for forcing purposes are 
Blandyanum, deep rosy crimson, Ever- 
estianum, rosy lilac, John Waterer, 
deep amaranth, Kate Waterer, rosy 
crimson, yellow centre, Mad. Carvalho, 
blush, changing to pure white, Mrs. 
R. D. Holford, rich salmon, Prince 
Camille de Rohan, white with brown 
spots, and Princess Louise, white, 
edged with rosy purple. The rhodo- 
dendron, although such a desirable 
Easter plant, does not sell readily, a 
limited quantity only being sold. 

The Crimson Rambler rose is a 
standard Easter plant with us. All 
strong plants from the field may be 
lifted during the month of November, 
potted and kept cool for at least one 
month, the shoots having been short- 
ened back to about 4 ft. When com- 
mencing to force them start slowly, 
allowing about twelve to fourteen 
weeks, which will be none too much 
time to allow them to be in nice shape 
for Easter. I may here state it is not 
policy to allow the shoots to run up 
straight; you get better results by 
training them around stakes in the 
pots; they make more even growth 
and much better shaped plants. The 
Baby Rambler will also become a very 
valuable addition to our Easter plants, 
treated practically the same way as 
the Crimson Rambler, with the ex- 
ception of not being trained round the 
stakes; if judiciously pruned before 
starting it needs no stake at all,-and 
being of a very floriferous nature and 
compact growth makes a handsome 
little plant which will sell at sight. 
In Hybrid Roses in pots for Easter 
we have to mention the following va- 


rieties:. Ulrich Brunner, Magna Char- 
ta, Amtriéan Béauty and Gen. Jacque- 
minot. 

Hydrangea Otaksa makes a nice 
plant for Easter, but sale for same is 
only limited. Astilba Japonica and 
varieties better known as spirea is 
also grown as an Easter plant, also 
in large quantities for cutting for Me- 
morial.Day. Lilacs are sold in quan- 
tity for Easter tfade, the varieties 
most suitable for forcing being Marie 
Le, Graye, white, and Chas. X, purple. 
Acacia armata or paradoxa is a desir- 
able plant; when treated like azaleas 
can be forced readily for Easter. 

Cytisus, better known as _ genista, 
although we cannot class it as a good 
house plant owing to its flowers and 
leaves dropping caused by the dry air 
im the room, sells well as an Easter 
plant. The deep yellow color of the 
flowers, as well as the profusion in 
which they are borne tempts the buy- 
er. The variety racemosus is the best 
seller; canariensis is a trifle deeper 
in color. I would not be doing my 
duty if I omitted everybody’s plant, 
the geranium, from my list of Easter 
plants. With due respect to all other 
plants the geranium stands without a 
peer in its class and many persons 
who cannot afford to pay the price 
for a lily will gladly pay 25 cents for 
a geranium for Easter day. Gerani- 
ums made up in bulb pans about four 
plants to a pan, with nice flowers, 
make a very attractive Easter gift 
and command ready sales. The gera- 
nium is grown in large quantities to 
be presented to the scholars of the 
various Sunday schools on Easter 
Sunday. 

In bulbs for Easter we find large 
quantities of the Dutch hyacinths 
grown from five to a dozen bulbs in 
a pan and when well grown and not 
too fully bloomed make an attractive 
Easter plant. The following varieties 
are. among the best: Gertrude, rosy 
pink, Norma, fine pink, La Grandesse, 
pure white, La Innocence, pure white, 
Chas. Dickens, dark blue, and Grand 
Maitre, porcelain blue. Tulips in va- 
riety in pans also command a ready 
sale, the following being a few of the 
best single tulips: Belle Alliance, 
scarlet, Couleur Cardinal, bronze scar- 
let, Duc Van Thol, scarlet, Keizer- 
kroon, bright red with broad yellow 
edge, La Reine, pure witite, Mon Tre- 
sor, golden yellow, extra large flower, 
Rose Gris de Lin, pink, and Yellow 
Prince, yellow. In double varieties 
we have Coronne d’Or, yellow, La Can- 
deur, white, Murillo, pink, Salvator, 
rose, and Tournesol, red and yellow. 
In narcissus, Von Sion takes the lead, 
and for cutting, also pan work, it is a 
good variety to handle. Bicolor Hors- 
fieldii, Golden Spur and Princeps are 
all valuable varieties. Lily of the 
valley both cut and in pots and pans 
is invaluable for Easter decoration. 

There are other useful WHaster 
plants I have not mentioned, includ- 
ing various made-up combinations of 
flowering plants in pots and pans that 
time will not permit me to speak of. 
Any plants well grown in flower at 
Easter will find a ready sale. We 
sometimes hear it remarked when we 
see well-grown plants brought into 
our cities “That grower is quite a 
genius,” and I think the title is truly 
applicable to a good grower, for as 
Carlyle defined the word, “Genius is 
at first little more than an immense 
capacity for taking pains.” 
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DENDROBIUM DOMINIANUM. 














Named in honor of Mr. Dominie who 
for a lifetime in the grand old estab- 
lishment of the Veitch’s of London, 
was one of the earliest and most ardent 
orchid growers and hybridists. D. 
Dominianum is a garden hybrid, a cross 
between the grand old standard species 
D. nobile and that now almost extinct 
choice varicty of D. Linawianum. 
This hybrid is one of the most beauti- 
ful varieties of the D. nobile type, very 
free flowering and a very dainty and 
delicately colored orchid, one which 
should be more cultivated than it is. 
It would make a _ very profitable 
florist’s orchid not only for cutting 
purposes but to sell in a pan or crib 
suspended in the florist’s window 
where it would certainly draw admir- 
ers and ready purchasers. It is of easy 
culture requiring the plain and simple 
treatment of D. nobile, which also, is 
a most profitable orchid for this pur- 
pose. 

D. Linawianum in habit of growth 


resembles D. nobile but so distinct as 
to be easily recognized. Flowers nearly 


white in the centre, sepals and petals 
being pale rosy lilac; the lip is small, 
white with two purple blotches in 
front, wholly purple in the throat. It 
is a native of China and Japan. 

Another of the smaller flowering 
ecmmercial orchids and which is very 
profitable for the florist, not for 
cutting purposes but as a plant, is 
Cattleya citrina, an inexpensive but 
very interesting showy sweet-scented 
orchid with its curious and rather 
unique form and habit of growth. 
Suspended upon. pieces of cork 
bark or on blocks its glaucous foliage 
and citron yellow to deep yellow 
flowers with white fimibriate fringe, 
throwing a fine large bloom from every 
growth, then the white pseudo-bulbs, 
makes this a regular little gem of an 
orchid for the florist’s window. These 
plants when in bloom are bound to 
draw the attention of lovers of flowers; 
they are not expensive and can be 
sold at reasonable prices and will pay 
well for growing them. 

H. A. SIEBRECHT. 





The remarkable call for the Crowe- 
anum fern in New York City is evi- 
denced by the fact that John I. Raynor 
is disposing of three to four thousand 
a day regularly for Mr. Crowe. 





SEASONABLE PREPARATIONS FOR 
EASTER TRADE. 


Extracts. from a paper read before the De- 
troit Florists’ Club by Hugo Schroeder. 


Though far from being a grower my- 
self, I want to make a few remarks 
that I hope will aid him in his prepara- 
tion for Easter. It is the man who 


grows the stock who has to ao the 
most planning; in fact, now is the 
time to make notes to assist you, in 
your selection of what to grow for 
1907. 

Lilies should come in for the first 
consideration. As to the number of 
blooms on a plant or its height, these 
have always seemed to me as depend- 
ing merely on good or bad luck, but 
plants 21-2 to 3 feet high, with from 
5 to 8 good blooms in different stages, 
sell best in this locality. It is well to 
have some planted into 3-4 or azalea 
pots, say from 38 to 5 plants in a pot, 
and well seasoned by keeping them 
rather cool the last week. About 
twenty-five per cent. of the lilies are 
sold on Wednesday before Easter; as 
these are for church use, the tall 
plants are generally preferred. 

Azaleas are always good sellers; the 
dwarf varieties, of which Firefly is 
probably the best, are becoming very 
popular. In bulbhouse stock we have 
always found a ready sale for laven- 
der, pink and white hyacinths (red are 
a fizzle). In tulips, Murillo is the best 
with Tournesol a close second, fol- 
lowed by Vermillion Brilliant and 
Proserpine. 

American Beauties in pots sold very 
well last year, as did Crimson Rambler 
and Baby Rambler. Lilacs, hydran- 
geas, rhododendrons, daisies, genistas, 
spiraeas and a variety of other stock 
always help, for though nine out of 
every ten people want a lily, if one 
has no variety to show, the lily will 
not sell either. Every pot should be 
washed, and such plants as hyacinths, 
lilies, etce., properly tied up before 
leaving the greenhouse. The whole- 
sale grower who follows this rule will 
also find a greater demand for his 
goods in consequence. 

If you have any temporary benches 
or shelves to build, get them finished 
so that on Monday or Tuesday before 
Easter prospective buyers will not 
have to bring guides along to assist in 
scaling lumber piles. Palms, rubbers, 
ferns and other plants which do. not 
meet with so much demand at. this 
time should be set aside to give as 
much room as possible to blooming 
plants. While it would be foolish to 
have all or even half of the Easter 
stock brought into the store or show- 
house the first part of Easter week, it 
is a good plan to have a nice assort- 
ment on hand early, as very often a 
customer sees some plant that strikes 
his fancy and, though he was only 
looking around, places an order at 
once. As, no doubt, you will have 
some green hands, mark the price on 
all plants and baskets in plain figures. 

Pay particular attention to the show 
windows, changing the display several 
times during the week. In spare mo- 
ments get ready a good supply of 
boxes, paper, tags, twine, etc. Boxes 
containing violets or cut flowers 
should be rearranged with the same 
care during the Easter rush as at 
other times, wrapping each box, to 
prevent it from becoming soiled in 
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delivery and for protection against 
frost. 


One great item of extra expense on 
special days is extra help, generally 
ery unsatisfactory help at that, but 
we must have it. If possible get peo- 
ple who have helped you in former 
years, not only because they will have 
had some experience, but you also 
know just what they are most suited 
for. It is good policy to hire extra 
help at so much per hour. Appoint 
some one to keep record of their time, 
and steer clear of friends or relatives, 
as it is hard to get the work out of 
them. 

Place advance order for cut flowers 
early. If there are any baskets lying 
around from last year, clean them up 
and fill with suitable plants; also, 
have a nice assortment of new bas- 
kets, besides a good supply of pleated 
wax paper and ribbon. Under no cir- 
cumstances will we bother with crepe- 
paper again. It is both unsatisfactory 
to yourself and your customer, as the 
dampness soon spoils it. The pleated 
paper is very quickly adjusted, and 
not so easily affected by water. Vari- 
ius colored mats also come very handy 
for trimming. By first moistening 
them they will not break and are 
much more easily manipulated. 


Make arrangements for extra wag- 
ons early. It is absolutely necessary 
to give a great deal of attention to 
the delivery or shipping department, 
as many a good customer has been 
lost through mistake in delivering. 

Leaving the shipping all in the 
hands of one man who does nothing 
else for the three or four busiest days 
is the only way to have it attended to 
satisfactorily. This clerk should be 
some old employee who not only 
knows the city from A to Z but knows 
how to handle drivers and errand boys 
and will give every detail his undivid- 
ed attention. We generally manage to 
have good use for five wagons and 
three or four errand boys during the 
holidays, and acting in the capacity of 
shipping clerk, I have adopted the fol- 
lowing system: 

I select some convenient place 
where all sold articles are placed by 
the salesmen, and from time to time 
arrange each variety of plant by itself, 
with the tag in plain view. Then I 
have a cabinet made of eight boxes, 
just large enough to hold the order 
slips nicely. In appearance it is sim- 
ilar to a spice cabinet. It bears the 
following labels: Today, Car, North, 


East, West, North-east, North-west, 
and Special. For the orders to be de- 
livered, say, Saturday, the slips are 
put into the Today box as soon as 
taken. Every once in a while I take 
the slips out of the Today box and dis- 
tribute them to their respective boxes, 


as, for instance, North, Car, etc. 


When loading for delivery, check 
off the corresponding slip, then lay the 
slips in the order to be delivered and 
write in route book, every other page 
of which is tissue, using copying 
paper. The heavy sheet is torn out 
and given to the driver. See that each 
article is signed for by the receiver. 
Keep the different batches of slips 
fastened together and marked with a 
number corresponding with the route, 
so that in case an article comes back 
you can place your hand right on the 
respective slip. 


For furthering the safe delivery of 














plants, particularly lilies, we have had 
made a number of boxes of half-inch 
boards, 15 inches by 15 inches by 6 
inches deep, inside measurement, di- 


vided into four compartments. These 
are kept in the wagon, and help to 
keep plants from falling over, the 
plants being placed in the compart- 
ments. We also use paper hat boxes 
for large, trimmed-up pots, to protect 
paper or matting. 





NEWS NOTES. 

W. E. Lacey, whose greenhouses at 
Victoria-Bismark, Northampton, Mass., 
were destroyed by fire, is making ar- 
rangements to rebuild. 





E. E. Fairbanks, who recently sold 
his greenhouses at Athol Centre, Mass., 
to C. H. Smith, has bought them back, 
and will remain in Athol. 





E. J. Fancourt, that modest yet ener- 
getic representative of S. S. Pennock, 
has just returned from a six weeks’ 
trip and reports that business in the 
supply and cut flower line was never 
better. 

The building committee of the 
Florists’ Exchange, Baltimore, Md., 
has commissioned Architect E. J. 
Laferty to prepare plans for a new 
building on their newly acquired 
property, corner of Franklin and St. 
Paul streets. 


Representative Allen of Maine, in- 
troduced a bill in Congress last week 
to give protection to the originator of 
horticultural products under the trade 
mark laws. The Department of Agri- 
culture was placed on record in favor 
of the measure, which gives the pro- 
ducer of a new variety the right to 
name it and _to secure a trade mark 
on the name which will. protect his 
rights for twenty years in the produc- 
tion. 


SAN FRANCISCO NOTES. 


A couple hundred smart people from 
the State of Washington, including the 
Governor, were in San Francisco last 
week seeing the sights. The California 
Promotion Committee gave them a re- 
ception in the palm garden of the 
Palace Hotel. Prominent growers and 
florists, members of the committee, 
procured carte-blanche authority to 
enhance the beauty of the palm gar- 
den, and it is sufficient to say that 
choice flowers galore were tastily ar- 
ranged and a rich sufficiency of floral 
creations dotted the garden here and 
there. 

Growers and florists belonging to 
San Francisco’s Outdoor Art League, 
inform me that league resolutions will 
be before the next meeting of the 
Board of Aldermen, requesting that a 
bond election be called, that the ques- 
tion of the acquisition of Telegraph 
Hill by the city may again be submit- 
ted to the vote of the people. Tele- 
graph Hill is the first high elevation, 
barren and craggy, to meet the sight 
of visitors to the city, and the purpose 
of the league is to lawn and terrace it 
and cover it with choice plants and 
flowers. 

Mrs. Timothy Hopkins is the most 
successful, and I believe, the largest, 
violet grower in the State, famous for 
its violets. One of the sights of Cali- 
fornia that no tourist, whether of the 
private car or personally-conducted 
variety, can afford to miss is the acres 
and acres of violets that Mrs. Timothy 
Hopkins grows for the market. 





BUSINESS CHANGES. 


James Hart, wholesale florist, has 
moved from West 30th street to 103 
West 28th street, New York. 


C. Besold, Mineola, N: Y., ha 
leased his greenhouse plant to parties 
who will take. possession July 1. Mr. 
Besold will go abroad hoping for res- 
toration of good health. 
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THE CARNATION. 


Read by A. H. Seckers before the Morris 
County Gardeners’ and Florists’ Club. 


The carnation, as it is today, has 
proved itself a public necessity, and 
as such should be handled and treated 
accordingly. That it has _ rapidly 
gained in popularity, and is the equal, 
or shall I say the more successful 
rival, of its fair competitor the rose, 
is due largely to the fact of its keep- 
ing qualities, fragrance and adaptabil- 
ity, for it is found first in the expen- 
sive social function and foremost in 
the workingman’s home. 

The carnation as I remember it ten 
years ago, to the present day produc- 
tion has made rapid strides ahead, and 
although Mr. Ward may claim a 1000 
years for each added inch, the last one 
seems to have appeared in considera- 
bly less time. 

What a contrast we find between 
Portia and Robt. Craig or Victory, 
Daybreak and Enchantress, Lizzie Mc- 
Gowan and Lady Bountiful or Queen! 
Yet even these old favorites are not 
to be despised, for they had in them 
the blood with which the hybridizers 
have been enabled to produce the pres- 
ent day wonders. 

In looking over an exhibition of new 
carnations and noting the difference 
between the various kinds, 
often thought that growers will one 
day be grading the carnation, as the 
rose, into fancy, first, standard and 
common classes. In the fancy class 
we have a type of flower which can be 
truly likened to the racehorse, and as 
surely as we strive after a higher 
ideal, and try to improve on the exist- 
ing improvements, so will the treat- 
ment of same require to be given ac- 
cordingly. 

But as the majority of us are deal- 
ing with present day varieties, and not 
with what is to follow, perhaps a few 
remarks about those grown and 
proved successful may not bé amiss. 
It is easy to select those kinds which 
meet with popular approval among 
the growers, not because of their color 
or fragrance, but because the grow- 
er is able to adapt himself readily to 
the requirements of his stock. If this 
is not so how is it that one variety 
does so well with one and shows up so 
poorly with another? Is it climatic 
conditions or treatment that brings 
Cardinal to the fancy class in Canada, 
while in our own neighborhood it is 
almost useless? Yet I fail to find one 
man who is complaining of Enchant- 
ress or Lawson. The same can be 
said of Prosperity, in the first class, 
and although now beginning to age, I 
do not doubt but what this variety can 
be brought to pay for its keep. Hav- 
ing had to do with a house of this 
kind the present season, I must say 
that results are more than satisfac- 
tory, and believe that with early 
propagated cuttings and grown from 
then until benching, in July, in pots, 
success may be had. I find, too, that 
it is a little of the racehorse type, a 
trifle stubborn, and needs the “jolly- 
ing” which a little extra heat may 
give it to bring it along. Wherever 
the plants are handicapped for want 
of heat, there we find the less flowers. 
This defect can be plainly seen in the 
house just mentioned, where one end 


I have. 


is always four degrees warmer than 
the other, besides being subject to 
drafts when going in and out, the 
house being apart from the others, 
causing the plants to be backward all 
winter, whilst at the warmer end no 
trouble is had to produce fancy flow- 
ers, long stems and clean foliage. 

Enchantress and its sports, the vari- 
ous Lawsons, Roosevelt, Queen and 
Harlowarden are all varieties which 
can be depended upon to produce good 
marketable flowers, and if handled 
right, can be brought to a successful 
paying investment. The question of 
soil is a serious one for the majority 
of growers, and very often consider- 
able outlay is necessary for the pro- 
curing of the right kind. What is the 
right kind? Each grower seems to 
have his own ideas about that. One 
successful man, located near Buffalo, 
with an area of 20,000 feet of glass, 
has used the same soil continually for 
the past seven years, mixed, of course, 
with manures and fertilizers. With dis- 
carded rose soil, thoroughly mix this 
outside with lime, bonemal. or cow 
manure, proportionately, I venture to 
say that no bother would be had to 
produce good flowers, providing good 
care and treatment was given same. 

In the matter of planting, the differ- 
ent varieties in the benches have done 
best with nine inches between the 
row, and seven inches apart in the 
row. This applies, of course, to me- 
dium-sized plants, and to those which 
grow compact, and most of them can 
be made to do so by the usual method 
of wire and string support. In plant- 
ing these distances apart, careful 
watch will have to be kept for red 
spider, and to the beginner in carna- 
tion growing I would advise planting 
little further apart each way. 

During the growing season care 
should be exercised in feeding, as 
some varieties require considerable 
more than others, and if overdone— 
well, it simply can’t be undone, I 
would recommend the frequent appli- 
cation of pure bonemeal, as it can be 
handled far more easily and is cleaner 
than manure. The one advantage I 
find this method has over manurial 
waterings is because each plant gets 
its own share and can absorb the 
nourishment at leisure, whilst a heavy 
douche given at least once a week 
with manure water, besides occasional 
clear waterings between times, has a 
tendency to keep a good many plants 
too wet, as I have yet to find the 
greenhouse so situated that all the 
plants are ready for water at the same 
time. Consequently, if you are soak- 
ing the plants that are wet with your 
weekly feed, the result is soon appar- 
ent, as the benches will be empty. I 
would not in any way despise top 
dressing of cow or other manures, and 
consider it a decided advantage in 
giving a change of diet; but, as soon 
as the manure goes on the bench, your 
troubles commence with weeds, mites, 
sour soil and worms, and, incidentally, 
I might mention stem rot. 

The past season has been a very 
poor one in regard to propagation, 
owing, no doubt, to the long spells of 
cloudy weather making the ground 
soft. But not all the blame can be 
laid to that alone, as in a matter of so 
much importance the question of ex- 
perienced help arises, and this part of 
the work should be undertaken by an 
efficient man. During the last few 
years it has been (perhaps, I might 


say) my misfortune to have to deal 
with green help, and whilst I have 
learned something, the knowledge has 
been derived after losses which could 
have been avoided. When the opera- 
tion of trimming the cuttings com- 
mences, take the time to give careful 
instructions to the uninitiated—yes, 
and to some of the so-called “expe- 
rienced”—not to destroy the outer 
skin or bark at the base of slip, thus. 
exposing to the water and air the soft 
pith, which has no power to withstand 
the elements and, consequently, after 
four or five days will have rotted. 

In putting same in the sand, too, the 
same care should be given to see 
that the bottom of each cutting rests 
firmly on the sand, for unless these 
two, the bottom of cutting and the 
sand, come directly in contact with 
each other the capillary action is un- 
able to commence its work, and as the 
action, which is all on the side of the 
cutting, is not a magnet to draw the 
moisture up, the result is apparent in 
a dry cutting. 

The split carnation is a topic to 
which one might perhaps be able to 
devote an entire paper. I might say 
the two greatest causes are too sud- 
den changes in temperature and the 
lack of sunshine. The first can be 
avoided by constant attention to ven- 
tilators and boilers, so that in cold, 
bright days of midwinter, when the 
fires are low, care should be taken to 
have pipes hot enough to let tempera- 
ture drop easy, as the sun departs. 
The latter cause can be helped some- 
what by giving all the air possible, 
consistent, of course, with common 
sense, so that the plants may become 
strong, also in the selection of stock 
for propagating, to select only the 
strongest and best cuttings; as this 
trouble of splitting is, I believe, hered- 
itary; and whilst some varieties will 
split, however good you treat them, 
we can keep down the percentage if 
we handle them correctly. 

The every-day varieties, I find, do 
best in a night temperature of 54 de- 
grees, and in the day, 68 or 70 degrees,. 
when the sun shines. On cloudy days, 
air is given when the thermometer 
reaches 60 degrees, according as the 
weather is boisterous or calm. 

The cutting and packing of the car- 
nation for the market is work that 
should be done by experienced help, 
as upon this depends the success of 
your enterprise. Try and arrange, if 
possible, to have all flowers in water 
at least twelve hours before shipping, 
and keep them in a cool place; and 
now that the warm days are approach- 
ing, our flowers willbe in a better 
salable condition and last longer when 
the customer purchases them if we 
can find it convenient to cut them first 
thing every morning, when they have 
recuperated during the night. 

We all know that stock shipped in 
is not handled with the best of care by 
the express agents, so exercise judg- 
ment in packing the same firmly in 
strong, clean boxes, so that when jolt- 
ed backwards and forwards the neck 
of each flower will not be broken, as I 
have seen many treated that way. 
This will save you lots of unnecessary 
worry and arguing with your agent, 
and will enable him to secure better 
prices, and in time your reputation will 
become established as a first-class 
grower, and by attending to even the 
smallest detail, sooner or later suc- 
cess will be yours. 
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Rose Frau Karl Druschki 


From Catalogue of Ellwanger & Barry. 
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EASTER LILIES 
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CARNATION NOTES. 


(Extracts from a paper read before the 


Chicago Florists’ Club by Jos. 
F. Klimmer.) 


By this time every carnation 
grower should have his plans ready 
for next season; he should know 
which varieties he intends to plant 
next fall and what varieties he has to 
discard. There are quite a few grow- 
ers, like myself, always ready to buy 
a reasonable amount of those liberally 
advertised novelties, and .now after 
trying them for a season, the question 
is, did they give satisfaction? 

Last August I planted 410 plants of 
Fiancee in the bench. . . . They pro- 
duced in October 625 first class flowers; 
in November, 169; in December, 69; in 
January, 13; and in February, 4. This 
is a rather stunning average, but I be- 
lieve it is to a great extent my own 
fault, because I treated Fiancee in the 
first week in November to a fairly 
liberal dose of manure and bone meal, 
and in return got an immense crop of 
fantastic-looking splits which nobody 
would buy. I wonder will we ever 
learn to let well enough alone? I am 
convinced that if I had left the fertil- 
izer off, 65 per cent. of the splits would 
have been salable flowers, and Fiancee 
would have been a fairly well paying 
proposition at least up to Christmas. 

Cardinal produced quite a few black 
and distorted flowers, but they also 
gave be a very liberal amount of good, 
first class flowers, with fairly strong 
stems. We had about 30 plants which 
kept entirely clean of rust and certain- 
ly came up in every respect to the in- 
troducers’ description. Some of the 
plants I have now in 4-inch pots will 
be planted out early as possible to 
sive it a trial as a summer bloomer. 

Lieut. Peary is, in my estimation, 
the best of the last year’s introduc- 
tions. It is a strong, upright grower, 
steady and even bloomer, makes no 
Surplus grass, and is entirely free from 
rust or any other disease. 

In scarlet I grow Flamingo, Estelle 
and Cardinal and in addition will also 
have 300 each of Robt. Craig and Vic- 


1217 Arch St., Phila. 





$12.00 per 100 
NIESSEN COMPANY 


STORE OPEN 7 A. M. TO 8 P. M. 





tory. I need Estelle for a good com- 
mon scarlet in the winter, and early in 
April I take up the old plants from 
the bench, cut them back severely and 
then plant them out for summer bloom- 
ing. Flamingo is considered by our 
Chicago retail florists the best scarlet 
winter carnation on the market. It 
has been a failure in a good many 
cases, but in most cases I believe it is 
the treatment. The plants must be 
good and strong when planted out; do 
not pinch it back any more than abso- 
lutely necessary; after August first 
pick off all buds ‘high up on the stem 
until October 20th, then let them 
bloom all they can until March 15th. 

Flamingo wants tobe planted in sandy 
soil or soil with a liberal. quantity of 
half-rotted horse manure to make it 
porous; give it plenty of water, but 
do not feed at all, because feeding is 
likely to spoil the keeping quality and 
produce more splits. As an explana- 
tion I can state that the first lot of 
500 I bought in January, made large 
and elegant plants, that came in bloom 
in. August; I pinched those flowers off 
before planting them in the house and 
let them come into bloom again in the 
latter part of September, but had to 
pick those flowers off because they 
would not keep, but in the latter part 
of October, when the weather got cool, 
they improved rapidly and by Christ- 
mas cut an average of 13 flowers per 
plant. By March 10 we had an aver- 
age of 18 flowers. Just about then the 
flowers get spotty and the plants grew 
so much to grass as to be almost en- 
tirely worthless. Seeing that my first 
lot did so well, I bought 200 more in 
the fall, all good healthy plants from 
the field, but considerably smaller 
than my own. These plants had from 
the 20th of September on the same 
treatment, were planted in the same 
soil and in the same bench, and I did 
not cut a flower of those 200 plants 
until Jan. 11, and then they only aver- 
aged quite 6 flowers per plant up to 
March 10, when they also gave out. 
Another important point is in disbud- 
ding. In rubbing off the bud next to 
the flower, the main stem is very 
liable to be injured, and the flower 
will have a peculiar crooked neck; 
since I found it out we let the last bud 
on until the flower is cut and the 
trouble disappears. 
















For white, I shall grow Lady Bounti- 
ful, Dorner’s White Perfection, Lieut. 
Peary and Vesper, and will discard 
Albatros and the Belle. In light pink, 
I shall grow Enchantress, discarding 
Morning Glory. Possibly Genevieve 
Lord may have to make room for 
Helen Goddard, although the former 
has proved satisfactory. Mrs. Lawson 
will be discarded in favor of Nelson 
Fisher and Pink Patten. Pink Patten, 
I believe, will be in another two years 
a warm competitor of Mrs. Thomas W. 
Lawson. For variegated, M. A. Patten 
seems to be the best with me. 

This completes my list for next sea- 
son, and I hope it will turn out satis- 
factory, though I still wish the Lord 
would throw a sport or a seedling my 
way that has the clear color of the 
Marquis and the general growth, habit 
and mere qualities of the Patten. 


PRIZE PRIMULA SEEDS 
SOW NOW. Sie: 


splendid 
plants in bloom for FALL sales. 

% Trade Trade 
Pkt. Pkt. 





Primula sinensis, pureWhite, $0.60 $1.00 
“ Brillant Red, a 1.00 
- ** -Halborn Blue, .60 1.00 
fe rimson, 60 1.00 
ra “ Pink, .60 1.00 

5 **  Michell’s 
European Mixture, .60 1.00 


This is the finest m'xture procurable com- 
posed of the choicest separate colors on y, 


Primu! a obconica, Red, $0.30 
Rose or Pink, 30 
As _ pure White, . 


.30 

o ** Hybrida Mixed Colors, .40 

oe “« Fimbriata Choice Mix’d, .50 

For Seasonable Seeds and Supplies please 

refor to. our Wholesale List mailed free 
on request to all florists, 


HENRY F. MICHELL CO. 


Seed Importers and Growers 


1018 Market St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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ARTHUR COWEE 
GLADIOLUS SPECIALIST 


Meadowvale Farm 
BERLIN, N. Y. 
HAS UNDER CULTIVATION 


OVER 100 ACRES 
COMPRISING 
The Best Mixtures, Collections 
and Named Varieties in 
Existence. 
Write for 1906 Catalog 
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Anyone Gan Grow The Improved Countess of Lonsdale (Dahlia) 








This is by far the most handsome and useful Dahlia of the Cactus type introduced to date. 


large and the color is intense crimson scarlet, lighting up beautifully at night. 


on tall, stiff, erect stems and their profusion is extraordinary. Among the many Dahlia blooms shipped into the 
New York Wholesale Market none are more popular with the retail Florist than the Improved Countess of 
Price six for $1.00, $1.75 per doz., $12.00 per 100. 


ARTHUR T. BODDINGTON, Seedsman, 342 West (4th St., New York City, N.Y. 


Lonsdale. 


Strong divided field-grown roots. 


The flowers are 
The flowers, very large, are borne 





| socents per roo, Sweet W 
| double and single, 
| best kinds named, 


LILIUM AURATUM— 9 to 11 inches at $9.00 per 100 
LILIUM SPECIOSUM ote 9 to i 
inches at $9.00 per 100 | 
W CREATIONS of JAPAN ite tae clumps 

in 20 varieties at $16.00 per 100, 

SEEDS of STAR PRIMROSE — Primula stel- 
lata, White, Crimson and Blue, each per 
1-32 02., $1.25. 

Begonia Vernon mixed at $1.50 per oz. 


Asparagus plumosus nanus at $4.00 per roco 
oa And Ln other new and choice seeds for 


florists. 


J. M. THORBURN & CO! 
_ 6 Cortiandt St., New York 


ai Fewer SEEDS 


Reliable and Tested, Catalogue Mailed Free 
WEEBER & DON 


114 CHAMBERS STREET 
Merchants NEW YORK 


eeeeeertr 


Burpee’s Seeds 


PHILADELPHIA 








Blue List of Wholesale Prices mailed 
only to those who plant for profit. 


GLADIOLI grein 


Varieties 
FOR PROMPT SHIPMENT 
JAPAN LILIES SEEDS FOR FLORISTS 


Joseph Breck & Sons Corp. 
Seeds and Agricultural Hardware 
47-54 NO. MARKET ST., BOSTON, MASS. 


THOS. J. GREY & Co. 
HIGH GRADE FORCING BULBS 


Agricultural Implements 


SEEDS 
32 SO. MARKET 8T., BOSTON 











SEND FOR 
CIRCULARS 


Heller & Co, 


MONTCLAIR, W.J. 


HELLER'S | 
MICE 
PROOF 
SEED 
CASES. 
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RPWPANSIE St!!! 
Bugnot Mammoth Strain, giant flow. Finest colors, 
wintered in cold frames, stoc lants, $3.00 per rooo. 
lithe jams, strong clum ~ m4 
$3.00 perhundred. Canna Roo 
( 00 to $2.00 per 100. Dahiias, 
field roots, double, named, for cut flowers, $3.50 per 


| soo. Cash please, Price list free! 


IMPERIAL SEED & PLANT CO., Grange, Baltimore, Md. 








MAKERS of PURE CULTURE TISSUE 
COLUMBIA, ALASKA, BOHEMIA 


MUSHROOM 
=SPAWN=>} 


Fresh Spawn Always on hand. 
WRITE FOR PRICES. 


OCHRAN MUSHROOMS agate co. 


i | CHEMICAL 











QUALITY sie 


BULBS 
SEND FOR 


JATALOGUE 


ARTHUR T..BODDINGTON 


$42 Weat 14th St., New York 














RAWSON’S 


Arlington Tested 


SEEDS For the 


Florists 


Catalogues [Mailed Free 


W. W. RAWSON & CO., Seedsmen 
12 & 13 Faneuil Hall Sq., Boston, Mass. 
In writing advertisers, mention Horticulture 








Ve USED FOR FUMIGATION 
7, OR SPRAYING, INDOORS 08 OUT 
ORAS 700 POUNIS TOBACCO IN ONE om 
Nicotine Mfa. Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


ag WANT { ORDERS 


| ADVERTISING 


LET US oot TOGETHER 


Lilies, Japanese Plants 
BAMBOO STAKES 


The Yokohama Nursery Co., Ltd, 
31 Barclay Street, New York 


.. STERILIZED .. 


SHEEP MANURE. It’s free from weed seeds and 
objectionable litter. A natural stimulant for plant life. 


$1.25 100 lbs. 36 ton $11.00 tons $20.00 
WM. ELLIOTT & SONS. 
201 Fulton Street, - - New York 


























Now is Time to Sow 


The New Hybridized Giant-flowered 


Obconica Primroses 


1000 seeds Tr. pkt. 
Very distinct in its colors as 
Carmine, Pink, Purpie, Vio- 
let and Pure White, each 
color 


Gompasta, a fine potter.. 
Triumph, new 

Buttercups, Primrose Gran- 
diflora 1.00 
Cowslips, large flowered 
upright Hybrids. 

Giant Marguerite 

tion, mix d 
Hardy Garden Carnation, 
the. finest mixture in ex- 
istence 


0. V. ZANCEN 
Seedsman Hoboken, N. J. 


3 kB B ees gs 


POCCRACT Ay | 


CSOSO' FI S46'2 BLE 








The BEST BUMUDA ONION SEED 


at the lowest price is supplied by 

Peter S. Reid, Port Oratava, Teneriffe 

(Established 1865) 
Orders should be sent in at once for 1906 
Seed, and must be accompanied by satis- 
factory references, remittance or Banker’s 
Credit authorizing drafts against Docu- 
ments. No cancels admitted. 

a, b, c, 4th and Sth edition. 
Codes used Western Union. 

Lieber’s Code. 
Reid’s Onion Seed has a 25 years’ record and has 
kept its oldest buyers. able address — Reid 
Puertoomy. 











They Are The Best 


For 60 years our 


Seeds and Bulbs 


have stood the test with the Florist an: 
Market Gardener. A irial will con- 
vince you. Catalogues on applicatic™. 
Wholesale list to the trade only. 


SCHLEGEL & FOTTLER CO.. 
26 and 27 So. Market St., Boston, Mass 














kes"" and PLANTS 


Ralph M. Ward & Co. 
2 West Broadway, 
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® BULBS 
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SEED TRADE. 


It looks now very much as if what 
bid fair to be one of the best seed sea- 
sons in years, will turn out to be only 
an average business. The severe win- 
ter weather from March 10 to this 
yriting, has put a sudden stop to the 
splendid run of mail orders all the 
trade were receiving. Reports from 
many sections confirm the above— 
from ten days or so behind orders, 
comes the contra of already letting 
extra hands go. 





CATALOGUES RECEIVED. 
Arthur T. Goldsborough, Washing- 
ton, D. C., new berries. 
J. N. Kramer & Son, Cedar Rapids, 
Ia. General seed and plant catalogue. 


Bay State Nurseries, North Abing- 
ton, Mass. Trade list of fruit trees 
and herbaceous plants. 

“Hardy Trees and Plants,” is a pro- 
fusely illustrated catalogue issued by 
the Peterson Nursery, Chicago. 


S. C. Moon, Morrisville, Pa., whole- 
sale trade list of ornamental trees, 
shrubs and hardy border plants. 


Julius Heurlin, South Braintree, 
Mass. Catalogue of herbaceous plants 
and coniferae. This catalogue is a 
gem in every way. The ilustrations 
are fine throughout. 


Foley Manufacturing Company, 
Chicago. Materials for greenhouse 
construction. Illustrated with numer- 


ous half tone engravings showing that 
the Foley construction is popular in 
all sections of the country. Send for 
the book. 


Manning’s Monographs, No. 2, pub- 
lished by J. Woodward Manning, 
Reading, Mass., is devoted to hardy 
rhododendrons, azaleas and mountain 
laurel. It is full of useful matter com- 
piled from various sources, and the 
author’s own extensive experience. 
The lists of rhododendrons will be 
found especially valuable. 


“How to Grow Asters,” by James 


Vick’s Sons, Rochester, N. Y., is con- 
siderably more than a catalogue. It 
is a twenty page pamphlet full of prac- 
tical instruction covering the subject 
of aster growing in all its phases. The 
various chapters treat of sowing the 
seed, planting out, cultivation, prob- 
lems and diseases, destructive in- 
sects, etc., and a classification of early, 
medium and late varieties is applied. 
This useful booklet may be had for 
the asking. 





The annual report of the Cleveland 
(Ohio) Home Gardening Association 
for 1905, shows a steady growth of in- 
terest in the five years of its existence. 
A woman curator of school gardens 
has now been appointed. Last spring, 
389,895 one-cent packets of seeds were 
sold to the school children. A city 
department of forestry has been es- 
tablished through its efforts. 
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Harpy Puiox PANTHEON. 


DREER’S HARDY PHLOX 


We offer in strong, field grown plants that were cut back early in the season and 
potted up into three inch pots, and which will give an abundance of blooms this 
season, much superior to young, newly propagated plants, such as are generally sent 
out in spring, the following list of choice varieties. 

Bridesmaid. Pure white with large crimson eye. 

Beranger. White, suffused pink, crimson eye. 

Bouquet Fleuri. White, with deep rose eye, each individual truss a 
complete bouquet. 

Champs Elysee. Fine rich purplish crimson. 

Coquelicot. Bright orange scarlet, carmine eye. 
$8.00 per 100. 

Colibri. White with deep rose centre. 

Eclaireur. Purplish crimson with light halo, very large. 

Esclarmonde. Lilac, mottled white, deep rose eye. 

Eugene Danzenvillier. Lilac with white edge and centre. 

F. G. von Lassburg. The finest white. $2.00 per dozen; $15.00 per 100. 

Graf von Ungerer. Light rose, crimson eye. 

Jeanne d’Arc. A fine late white. 

La Soleil. Salmon rose with light centre. 

M. Gladstone. Soft rose, large flower. 

Marquis de St. Paul. Deep rose, overlaid salmon, crimson eye. 

Moliere. Salmon rose, deep rose eye. 

Mrs. Jenkins. A fine large pure white. 

100. 

Obergartner Wittig. Bright magenta with pure red eye. 
Offenbach. Bright rose with large white halo. 

Otto Thalacker. Magenta crimson. 

P. Bonnetain. Salmon rose. 75 cents per dozen; $6.00 per 100. 
Pantheon. Deep salmon rose, free and effective. 

Professor Schlieman. Bright lilac rose with carmine eye. 
Pecheur d’Ilslande. Soft salmon red, with white centre. 

Selma (new). Beautiful light rose pink with large aniline red eye. 

large flowers. $2.00 per dozen; $15.00 per 100. 

Semiramis. Purplish magenta. 


$1.00 per dozen; 


$1.25 per dozen; $10.00 per 


Sunshine. Deep salmon pink, with deep rose eye. 
Simpion. White suffused with lilac and dark rose centre. 
Price. Any of the above (except where noted), 75 cents per dozen; 


$5.00 per 100; $40.00 per 1000. 
Phlox Subulata—Moss Pinks. Alba, Atropurpurea, Lilacina, Nelsoni, Rosea and 
Bridesmaid, strong field grown plants 75c. per doz.; $5.00 per 100; $40.00 per 1000. 


Special Surplus Offer of Roses. 
White Maman Cochet, Pink Maman Cochet and Hermosa 


Three of the best bedding Roses grown. We have a larger stock than we care 
to carry. These are strong field grown plants which were potted up during De- 
cember into five inch ts, were stored in cold houses; they are now nicely 
rooted,- making an excellent growth and in the best possible condition for the 
retail trade. e offer as long as the surplus lasts at $2.00 per dozen; $15.00 
per 100; $125.00 per 1000. 

We are headquarters for Hardy Perennials, Pot Roses for out-door plantiog, 
Water Lilies, Decorative Green-house plants, ali of these as well as a full 
line of seasonable Florists’ stock, which is fully described in our new Whaole- 
sale List issued April 1st, a copy of which will be sent to the trade only. 


HENRY A. DREER, 7/4 Chestut St., Philadelphia, Penna 
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THE FARQUHAR ROSE 
The Finest of the Ramblers 


A Strong grower with Ivy-like foliage almost evergreen 
and large clusters of beautiful flowers of the liveliest pink. 
Strong four year Plants $1.00 each; three year Plants 75c. 
each ; two year Plants soc. each; one year Piants 25c. each. 


EXTRA FINE HYBRID PERPETUAL ROSES, 


leading varieties $3.50 per dozen; $25.00 per 100, 





R. & J. FARQUHAR & CO. 


6 and 7 South Market St., BOSTON, MASS. 











R. & J, FARQUHAR & CO, 


6 and 7 South Market Street 
Boston, Mass, 


PALMS 
SPECIAL SURPLUS OFFER 
KENTIA BELMOREANA 


Doz. 100 
3% inch Pots 4-5 leaves $2.00 $15.00 
4 s+ 4.50 35.00 
5 oe oF at 1.00 each 


F.O. B. Boston, no charge for packing 





Cash with order or satisfactory references 


GODFREY ASCHMANN 


1012 Ontario St. <2 PHILADELPHIA 
Importer” of Araucaria excelsa, glauca, 
compacta, ahd robusta 
PALMS and AZALEAS 
Write for prices 




















Palms, Ferns 
And Decorative Plants 


A Fine Lot of AZALEAS in Great Variety 
A Large Assortment of Fernsfor Jardinieres 
Also, Araucarias, Rub Pandanus, Aralias 
Dracacnas, Aspidistras, las, Crovoms | 
etc., 

WHOLESALE PRICE LIST ON APPLICATION | 


A. LEUTHY & CO. 
rowers snd ‘Desiors 
PERKINS STREE1 NURSERIES | 


Roslindale, Boston, Mass. 





It is never too early nor too late 
to order the | 


Scott Fern 


Best Commercial Introduction for many years 
JON SCOTT 


Flatbush, Brooklyn, New York. 


EASTER STOCK 


HYDRANGEAS 

EASTER LILIES 
AZALEAS, 50c. to $7.50 
GLADSTONE SPIREAS 
RAMBLER ROSES 
HERMOSA ROSES 
TULIPS, (in pans) 
HYACINTHS, (in pans) 
DEUTZIAS 
RHODODENDRONS, etc. 


WILLIAM C. SMITH 


6lst and Market Street, PHILA. 


b@""Market Street cars take you direct 
to our door. Mention Horticul- 








ture when you write. 











$10 PER 100 
5 = | 
3 “ “ 


NEPHROLEPIS BARROWSII, 
ae 
BOSTON, . . 
HENRY H. BARROWS & SON, 
Florists, Whitman, Mass 


| Canna seed 





OAK GROVE NURSERIES. 
1905 Crop. 
Asparegus plumosus nanus seed, Lath h ise 
eames Sayre pen, Sates ones 8.05 pee! 
Cash with order. 


E, FLEUR, 406 N. Los Angeles St. 
LOS "ANGELES, CAL. 





See (eer ga: Sartor oir 


‘Neplirolepis Piersoni Elegantissima 


— ARE? O< 


; F, R, PIERSON CO., TARRYTOWN-ON-HUDSON, NEW YORK. 
O<DEAO ABE> OL DEH O<DE>EAOKDE> O<BE>O<DEHO<DE># 
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STRONG WELL ROOTED CUTTINGS 





Of the following varieties ready for immediate delivery 


$12.00 per 100 $100.00 per 1000 


Robert Craig 
Enchantress 
Mrs. M. A. Patten 


3.00 per 100 
4.00 per 100 


25.00 per 1000 
30.00 per 1000 


J. D. THOMPSON GARNATION CO., Joliet, Ill. 
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AT BOSTON 


Robert Craig Wins Again 








Not another scarlet carnation has been able to 
take first honors with ROBERT CRAIG. 





The introducers of CRAIG fill all orders on time and send 
out only healthy, vigorous, well grown selected cuttings taken 


from blooming stems. 
Send in your order now, 


We can fill it promptly. 








$3.00 for 25 
6.00 for 50 


$12.00 for 100 
25.00 for 250 


3 per cent. discount for cash with order. 


COTTAGE GARDENS 


QUEENS, N. Y. 





$50.00 for 500 
100.00 for 1000 


COMPANY, 


O<~34E> O<~ 34> 06> 0<34506 


4 


e<324>0<340 Sue amnindine® sandinnden tn 


FINE SILVER CUPS 
and TROPHIES 


For Exhibition Awards, Sporting 


Events, etc. . 


FROM THE BEST MANUFACTURERS AND 
AT LOWEST PRICES. 


THORNTON = BROS., 


LAWRENCE, MASS. 
LOADER OADEAO<DERAO<DE>O< DE O<DERO<DERO 


FINEST ASSORTMENT IN THE COUNTRY 





Goleus Rooted Cuttings 


Verschaffeltii, Fire Golden Queen, Queen 
Brand, Beckwith’s Victoria, Faricy Va‘ 
Gem, 60c. per rieties, $5.00 per 
100. * 1,000. 


Golden Bedder, Mes- Hero, Pearl of Orange, 
sey, 75c. per 100. $6.00 per 1,000. 
Positively free from mealy bugs. 





Ageratum Stella Gurney, Princess Pauline, 
Salvia Splendens, German Ivy, 75c. per 100 
> $6.00 per 1,000 





A. N. PIERSON 


Cromwell, Conn. 


Coleus Coleus 


Rooted Cuttings |Verschaf- 
feltii, Golden Bedder and 
Several Other Varieties. 


$5.00 per 1,000 
60c. per 100 


CASH WITH ORDER 


i .* FELTHOUSEN 


SCHENECTADY, N. Y. 


























Orchids PANSIES 


Largest Importers, Exporters, Growers 
and Hybridists in the World 


| 


Sander, St. Albans, Englend | 





ORCHIDS 


Just arrived a large shipment of 


Cattleya Gigas 


Write for Prices 


Lager & Hurrell, importers. Summit, N.J, 
ORCHIDS, PALMS 





FOLIAGE PLANTS 


Bay and Box Trees 
JULIUS ROEHRS CO. 


Exotic NURSERIES RuTHERFORD, N. J, 





From our Well Known Strain. None better 
in Bud ahd Bloom. $1.00. per 100. Plants that 
will bloom soon $2.50 per 1000. 

Daisies (Bellis) in bloom, $1.00 per 100. 

Primula Obconica in Bloom, 5 inch pots. 


| $7.00 per i@0. 


Spiraea Compacta and Japonica, 6 inch 
pots. $2.60 per dez. 


J. C. SCHMIDT CO. 


BRISTOL, PA. 








MARGUERITES 














Rooted wating > Alexandria, the new 
semi-double white, $3.00 per hundred, Etoile 
d’ Lyon, yellow, $2.co per hundred. 


THE F. W. FLETCHER CO. 


EASTER LILIES. 


Two to three hundred Pots, 3 to 6 buds, in | 


fine condition, toc. per bud; also 4 in. 


i rt buds and blooms 
ce Cent, pl dren xh . | Dahlias, tubers per doz. 75 cts., per 100, $6.00, 


8 cts. each. 
COHANZIE CARNATION CO. 
New London, Conn. 


AUBURNDALE, MASS. 





Dracena Indivisa, ons in., 4. in., 5 in.,7 and 8 in., 

per doz., 75 cts., $2.00, $3.00. $4.00 and $5.00. Per 
100, $6.00, $15.00. $20.00, $30.00 and $40.00, 

Vinca variegata, 4 in.,5 in. Per doz., $1.50, $2.00, 
Per 100, $12.00, $15.00. 


Variegated Century Plants— prices and sizes on 


application. Cash Please. 


E. & C. Woodman, Florists, Danvers, Mass. 








900,000 





COLEUS 


Verschaffeltii, Golden Bedder and fancy named varieties. 
Rooted Guttings, GOc. per 100, $5.00 per !O0OO ‘Cash. 
H.'N. EATON, South Sudbury, Mass. 
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Three Sterling Carnation Novelties 


Winsor, White Enchantress, and Helen M. Could 


There is nothing about any of these varieties that we wish to conceal; therefore, we cordially invite al! carna. 
tion growers to pay us a visit. Come at any time. 


WINSOR — Winner of Lawson Silver Medal. 


This is sure to prove a winner. Nothing approaches it in color, which is a clear silvery pink—a shade 
between Enchantress and Mrs. Thos. W. Lawson—and much more beautiful than either. In fact, it is just 
the shade that we have all been trying to get. The color will make it sell in any market. The stem is just 
right. The flowers are considerably larger than Lawson and much better shaped. As a grower it has every- 
thing that can be desired. So far we have not seen any large-flowering variety quite so free as Winsor. 


WHITE ENCHANTRESS. 


A pure white sport of Enchantress, at once the most popular and most profitable carnation grown today, 
on account of its size and stem and freedom with which it blooms. White Enchantress is identical in 
every respect but color. Those desiring quality as well as quantity will find it in White Enchantress. 


HELEN M. COULD. 


This is a beautiful variegated sport of Enchantress. The ground color is a lovely shade of clear pink, 
the variegation carmine, making an exquisite combination of colors, besides being something distinctly new. 
At a short distance the variegation does not show at all, the general effect being a beautiful shade of dark 
pink. Growth, habit, size, and stem are the same as Enchantress. 

We have fine stocks, from which we can deliver healthy cuttings of Variegated Lawson, White 
Lawson, Red Lawson, Enchantress, Mrs. M. A. Patten, Lady Bountiful, etc. 

Our Variegated Lawson is all that we claimed for it last season, and is giving the fullest satisfaction 
everywhere—the best in the variegated class. Come and inspect our stock of new and standard sorts 


FR. PIERSON CO. TARRYTOWN- ON- HUDSON, 


NEW YORK. 
C>O<DE>O<DEA~O<DE~O<DEWO<D E>OLDEMO<DEMO<DEWO<DEMO<D EAOADED 


CARNATION CUTTINGS 


THESE VARIETIES ARE READY NOW 



























AIT AO<VE Evexuzd 








per10> per 1000 per100 per 1000 
NEW Skyrocket, (scarlet) a good thing...........+ $6 00 $50.00 SPECIAL. 20,000 Extra Strong 2 inch Mrs. Thos. 
NEW Daybreak Lawson or Melody. Will be sold Lawson, «+++ ls of eeees ‘ eccgccsceecs soos 2.00 25.00 
next year at same price by other firms..........- 12.00 seerer 7 same class of stock, same price....... 
: A Mrs. M., A. Patten, from soil.... .--+++-sseeeeeees 3.09 25.00 
NEW Glendale, variegated. The first variety to sup- Harlowarden, crimson, from ie emer eae tt 2.00 15,00 
ercede Mrs. Bradt; marking similar but improve- Prosperity from sand . no Tale yi 2.00 15.00 
ment in growth, freedom and length of stem...... 12.00 100.00 Bsn. Then, W. Laween. from cnnd .c.. ccaccaccces. ape 15.00 
NEW Jessica, variegated, (Weber) | a fine thing. Lady Bountiful, from sand.... ......s00+.... esse 4.00 35.00 
2 inch plants, STONY. s vcccecccocccc-cocscceveces 14.00 Variegated Lawson, from sand........+0eseeeseeee.. 5.00 40.00 
ROSE PLANTS (from 2 inch pots) 
per 100 per 1000 . per 100 per 1000 
American Beauties ....- 66+. ...4.. seeeeeeeceeseeees $6.00 $30.00 | Mad, Chatenay, Bride, Bridesmaid, Golden Gate.... $3.00 $25.00 


CHICACO CARNATION CO. - - JOLIET, ILL. 


O<~ DE» O~ DE» O~ DEY O< DEV OX<D DE O~ DE OX DE O~ DE O~ TE OX<D L Ox< DPE O~ DE O<~ DE O~ DE O< DE” 


| ee 





Com O<Oe> O< ben 0< BE nO <BE>e<bErne<Be 


100 1000 have taken our ad- . . * 
RICHMOND ROSE 2}{ in. $12.00 $100.00 Some People veoh Cyclamen Giant Hybrids 
KAISERIN “ 35-00 | these columns recent- My Maryland 
VARIEGATED LAWSON R.C. 6.00 S000 | Oy cee oe eerie, am itt ccceecde wih yon | Seed taken of exhibition stock the cream of my own 
ENCHANTRESS 3. pe - ya 00 | as it does with Swe it will prove the best white carnation strain. None better. 35,000 ready in 6 seyarate 
QUEEN and LAWSON igh, ever Despite the va s appereent colors, including Salmonium, Papilio, Rococo and 
ailure in Several places, we strongly vise ail fringed varieties, once transplanted, $2.50 per 100; 


ers to give it a trial, We have been trank 
t its faults as developed in other places. We 


doubt if thage wil develop im many places, 


we believe, will succeed generally 
Jessica *; will prove to be the best red and 
white variegated ever disseminated. Few varieties 
show as meses ———. as this one does and it 
is a wonderful Extra fine stock of both 
varieties ready now. R. C, Fay het $12.00 
per 100; $100.00 per roo, plants, $3.00 per 
100 extra, 


$22.50 per 1000 ; twice transplanted, $3.50 per 100. 

Impatien HOLSTIHI without doubt one of th: best 
varieties in years, being a continual bloooming plant 
of scarlet flowers, excellent for pot culture as w:!l as 
for bedding, sells on sight. $1.00 per dozen; }6.00 
persoo. Try it, and you won’t do without it. 


isivery Ee HW, PYE, FLORIST 


UPPER NYACK, N.Y. 
We are booking orders for June delivery 


Begonia Gloire de Lorraine 


Cuttings from 2 1-2 inch pots. 
Ready for 4 inch. Price $10.00 per 160. 











Satisfaction guaranteed. Place your order now 


INNES & McRAE, - Cheswick, Pa, 





Send for our catalog, now ready. 
The M Weber & Sens Co., Oakland, Md. ; 





CHRIST. WINTERICH 


Defiance, O. 
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EASTER PLANTS. 


bert Craig Before the Florists’ Club of 
Philadelphia.) 


On April 9, 1888, just eighteen years 
ago, I read a paper before this club, 
in which I alluded to the Easter plant 
trade as having become the most im- 


portant of the whole year. I recited 
the fact that there had been a great 
advance in the quantity of plants 
grown as well as in the increased va- 
ricty from the time, only a few years 


(Ro 


bak, when callas, geraniums, mig- 
nonette, violets, ete., were the chief 
st:ples. In that year, 1888, I men- 


tioned L. Harrisii, L. longiflorum, hy- 
drangeas Otaksa and Thos. Hogg, 
azaleas, deutzias, genistas, Astilbe 
Japonica and hybrid roses as the chief 
staples. All of these are still grown, 
only in larger quantities, and the gen- 
eral culture is better; finer specimens 
are grown. Since that time we. have 
had several notable additions to the 
list of Easter plants. I think the 
Crimson Rambler may be mentioned 
as the most important; it is still a 
very valuable plant; the much herald- 
ed Baby Rambler, while very valuable 
as a bedding rose, is not so good for 
Easter purposes, especially in large 
specimens. Dorothy Perkins, the pink 
Rambler, is fine, and has come to stay. 
In the same class may be mentioned 
several of Mr. Walsh’s new hybrid 
climbers, particularly Lady Gay, which 
is a superb thing. A German rose 
called Leuchtstern, a single pink with 
ring of white inside and the centre yel- 
low, which I saw in New York the 
other day, impressed me very favor- 
ably; the foliage was fine and _ the 
blooms pretty and abundant, and it 
seemed to be a good keeper, not easily 
shaken off. A few other varieties of 
roses are fine for Easter; chief of these 
is Magna Charta, Mrs. John Laing; 
Frau Karl Druschki promises to be a 
good white, although it has hardly had 
a fair trial yet. 

A very desirable new plant is the 
Marguerite Queen Alexandra; it makes 
a fine pot plant. 

In the spireas we have had several 
improved varieties; the best one, all 
things considered, is Gladstone. 

Bougainvillea Sanderi is another 
very valuable Easter plant and if the 
wood is properly ripened will flower 
most profusely in all sizes of plants 
from those in four-inch pots, suitable 
for basket work, up to very large 
specimens. 

Cineraria stellata, of the improved 
compact growing, fine colored varie- 
ties, is a very showy plant but still 
capable of further improvement 
careful selection of seed from those 
varieties most suitable for store use. 

A plant which I have not seen with 
the Philadelphia growers, but which is 
well done in New York, is the boronia, 
which bears its globular pink-purplish 
flowers in great profusion. 

Another plant. worthy of culture is 
the Lilium speciosum rubrum and 
album, which are valuable either for 
cutting or as pot plants; they are 
eesily obtainable at Easter from cold 
Storage bulbs. Another plant deserv- 
ing of culture is the Deutzia Lemoinei, 
which was tried and discarded several 
years ago by several of our growers as 
inferior to Deutzia gracillis, but which 
is now proved to be valuable by sev- 
eral growers, particularly as to the 





by. 





durability of its flowers, which do not 
drop as easily as those of Deutzia 
gracilis; the chief point in the culture 
being the lifting by first of August or 
before, so as to have the pots full of 
new roots before cold weather; this 
method is necessary also with D. 
gracilis. 

There has been introduced to this 
country this year a valuable new 
azalea named Julius Roehrs. This will 
undoubtedly become a leading standard 
variety; it is of the same _ general 


character as Madame Vander Cruyssen, > 


but of a richer, brighter color. Rhodo- 
dendrons are now largely grown, the 
best new one that has come to my 
notice is Red Camille de Rohan. 

As we have had from time to time 
valuable additions to the list of Easter 
plants, so we may continue to expect 
them. We are promised a new pink 
spirea for next year, of a lovely shade 
of color, for the stock of which one 
thousand pounds is reported to have 
been refused. 

The growing of plants for Easter in- 
volves much extra work in the moving 
from house to house as the weather 
changes, so as to have everything “just 
right” at the one time, the compensa- 
tion for this extra work being that 
there is generally a demand for all 
good plants at a fair price. 





Inclosed is check for $2.00; please 
enter two subscriptions to HORTI- 
CULTURE both to commence with the 
superfine issue of last week, the 
special Rose Number, for which please 
accept our hearty congratulations and 
our request to keep it up, we enjoy it 
and appreciate it so thoroughly.— 
D. B. 


BOSTON FLORIST LETTER CO. 


Manufacturers of FLORISTS’ LETTERS 





ee me 


This wooden box nicely stained and 
varnished, 18x30x12, made in two sec- 
tions, one for each size iy nels given 
away with first order of 500 letters 
Block Letters, 1% or 2 inch size per 100, $2. 
Script Letters, 3. Fastener with eacu letter or 
word. Used b ory florists everywhere and 
for sale by all wholesale florists and supply dealers 


NN. F. McCARTHY, og oo 
66 Pearl Street, BOSTON Ss. 











Out of 
Town 


Florists 


Taking orders for delivery in 
New York City or Vicinity can 
have them filled In best manner 
and specially delivered by ..... 


Thomas Young, Jr. 


41 W. 28th Street, New York 


ALEX. McCONNELL 


546 Fifth Ave., New York City 


Telegraphic orders forwarded to any 
part of the United States, Canada, and 
all principal cities of Europe. Orders 
transferred or entrusted by the trade to 
our selection for delivery on steam- 
ships or elsewhere receive special 
attention. 


Telephone Calls, 340 and 341 38th St. 
Cable Address, ALEXCONNELL 




















DETROIT 


John Breitmeyer’s 
S0S = 


Cor. MIAMI and GRATIOT AVES. 
DETROIT, MICH, 


Artistic Designs 
High Crade Cut Blooms 


We cover all Michigan ints and good 
sections of Ohio, indines a) Canada. 


Geo. H. Cooke 
FLORIST 


Connecticut Avenue and L Street 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


FRED C. WEBER 
FLORIST 
ouvesizert S1- LOUIS, MO. 


Established 1873 
Long Distance Phone Bell Lindell 676 











REED @ KELLER 


122 West 25th St., New York 


Florists’ Supplies 


manufacture all our 
Metal Designs, , Baska, Wi Wire Work & Noveltie: 


Glassware ee Greens ye "Florists’ Requisites. 
SAMUEL MURRAY 
Florist 


Coates House Conservatory 


1017 BROADWAY, KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Both ’Phones 2670 Mafn 





Albany, N.Y. BWRES 


Flowers or Design Work 





DELIVERED IN ALBANY AND VICINITY ON 
TELEGRAPHIC ORDER. 


11 NORTH PEARL S7., ALBANY, N.Y. 


WASHINGTON, 
D. C. 


GUDE’S 








pa 


GUDE BROS.CO. 
tater stn 
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Carnations. 


Beauty Bride 
and Bridesmaid. 


Lily of the Valley. 


Violets. 


Telephone 6268-6267 Main 


WELCH BROS. 
15 Province St. 
BOSTON 


E. H. HUNT 


Wholesale 


Cut Flowers 


“THE OLD RELIABLE” 
76 Wabash Av., CHICAGO 


In writing advertisers, mention Horticulture 


VAUGHAN & SPERRY 


Wholesale 


Commission Florists 
If you wish to buy or sell, see them first 


"PHONE CENTRAL 2571 
60 WABASH AVE, CHICAGO 


EASTER LILIES 


Wholesale Florist 
1221 Filbert St., PHILADELPHIA 














EASTER LILIES 


$8.00, $10.00 and $12.00 per 100 


EASTER PLANTS 


Send for our price list of standard Easter plants and desirable novelties. 


SAMUEL S. PENNOCH, The WH! PHILADELPHIA 
1608-1618 LUDLOW ST. STORE CLOSES AT 8 P. M. 





UUROGRAAR ADR A REE 


WIETOR BROs. | E. F. Winterson Co: 


| 45-47-49 Wabash Ave., Chicago 
Wholesale Growers 7 
. « Wholesale Cut Flowers and 


CUT FLOWERS GUT FLOWER ORDERS OUR SPECIALTY 


51-53 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO, ILL, | The leading Florists supply house-of the west 
Supply Catalogue free. 


CHAS. W. McKELIAR) PETER, REINBERG 
51 WABASH AVE., CHICAGO | CUT FLOWERS 


Western Headquarters for Choice Orchids _ 51 Wabash Av., Chicago, Ill. 
Vailey Violets and all Cut Flowers In writing advertisers, mention Horticultace 














WHOLESALE F LOWER MARKETS 


TRADE PRICES— Per 100— TO DEALERS ONLY 














CHICAGO , ST. LOUIS | PHILA. BOSTON 
} April 3 April 2 April 2 April 5 

ROSES 
Am, Beauty and Edgely Fan. & Sp. | 40.00 10 §0.00/ 25.00 tO 35.00/25.00 tu 30.00) 20.00 [to 35.00 
Extra..essscccccocees 25.00 tO 35.00]15.00 to 20,00\15.00 to 18,00] 10.co to 15.00 
NO, teeeccecccccscees | co to 312,00) 1000 [tO 12.50/10.00 to 12.00) 6.00 to 8.00 
oe Lower grades. .....++ | .+.- «+ 10 seceee 00 to 800) 500 to 8.00! 2.00 to 5.00 
Bride & *"Maid—Fan. & Sp.....-.- 12.00 to 15.00] 8.00 to 10.00 vs OO tO «eee 6.00 to 8.00 
Ratsa.gsteccee coccce | 8.00 to 10.00] 5.00 to 6.00) 8.00 to 10,00) 4.00 to 6.00 
7 No, t and Lower gr.- | 4.00 to 6,00] ««+-.. to 3.00/ 3.00 tO 5.00) 1.00 to 5.00 
Liberty, ee ets eeeeecsecceecece 8.00 tO 10.00] «+--+ 00 ccccee 20.00 tO 25.00) 12.00 [to 25.00 
rdinary.«-++++++++% 0 tO 6.00] «+-s0- tO ceeeee 6.00 tO 12,00) 2.00 to 6.06 
Richmond, Fancy...-++seseereses .00 tO 10.00] 8.00 te 10,00|....-- 00 secces 10.00 tO 20.00 
Ordinary «+++sesseeees | 400 0 6,00] 5.00 t0 6.00).-+- 0 seeees 6.00 to 8.00 
Golden Gate, Fancy....,----+++++- | 8.00 to 1000] 8,00 to 10.00! 8.00 to 10.00) 6.00 to 8.00 
Ordinary...+++.+-++| 4.00 to 6.00] 5.00 to 6.00) 4,00 to 6.00/ 1.00 tov 4.00 
Chatenay, Fancy «.+-+seceeee veee 8.00 tO 10.00; sees tO secces Joe vee tO seees 6.00 to 8.00 
Ordinary. ....+++s0++ | 4:00 10 6.00] eevee tO cocces | eeeee OD coecse 1.00 tO 3.00 

a RNATIONS 
Fancy Cee eeeersesesesereseseseres 3.00 to 4-00} 3.00 to 4-00 | 2.50 to 4.cc} 1.50 to 3.00 
Ordinary.++-+sceccscesecccessseces 1.00 tO 2.00] 2.00 to 2.50] 1.50 tO  2.00| 1.00 to 1.50 

MISCELLANEOUS 
Cattleyase.cecciscecceececesse-ee | covece tO eeeese | seccce tO ccccce| cocces tO cecece $0.00 to 75.00 
= ececcccces. 10.00 0 20.00] 10.00 tO 12,50/12.00 [tO «++++. 8.00 10 12.00 
e600 eovereccceseccersesescoes | 10.00 10 15.00/ 10,00 tO 12,50/12,00 tO «+++ 8.00 to 12.00 
Lay of the Valley.......+.+seee- | 200 tO 4.00] 3.00 tO 4.00] 2.00 1% 4.00] 2.00 tO 3.00 
Violets... .ccccccscccccccsccccccees | .35 to 75 .25 to -50| .35 to -75| +35 to 75 
Tulips... o+ccee cocccssees, coccce 2.00 tO 4.00] 3.00 tO 4.00) 3.00 to 4.00} 1.00 to 2.00 
Roman Hya., Paper White, Nar.. 2.00 tO 3.00/ 2.00 tO 3.00] 3.00 to 4.00] £.00 to 1.50 
Daffodils ; Trumpets éSesoees voce | 2.00 tO 3.00) .50 to 1.00/ 2.00 to 3.00) .75 to 1.< 
POOR: cc ccccccsccoscesceccccesos | es e*8 TO seecee eccces TO «ceeee 2.00 to 3,00] eeeeee tO +. 

Megmemettas's .b06..sscc.cccccescee | -onres $0 ccocce | 4.00 0 $00] 2.00 80 «--ee0| weeeee to 2.00 
Adiantum Cuneatum.......-+s00++ | © .§0 tO 1.00] oe wee tO = £.00] 1.00 [0 «esses 75 to 2 
. TOWCANUM. «+ ee eeeeeee | eeee 10 ceeeee | eeeece TO sevece 1.50 U0 eeevee| severe tc 59 
Sanllaz coccs coccccccsovccoscececs | 20.00 tO 1§.00/1%.50 to 15.c0|15.co to 20.00/ 12,00 to 16.°0 
Asparagus ee. anny et 25.00 to 40. 4 25.00 0 50,00) 50.00 00 «evens | seers to = §0.00 
Sprengeri inches 25.00 to 40. | 25.00 — §0.00 | 35.00 2 50.00} 20.00 ~- 50.00 
Lilacs per too Soe oe seeccees 100.00 tO 150.00 | «eeeees 7$.00| 35.00 tO seeeee| sees + LO veeeee 




















“> @<~ 34> O<~3E>0~3Er0 r 
EVERYTHING SEASONABLE IN 


CUT FLOWERS 
EOWARD REID. “Fishs:* 


@ 1526 Ranstead Steet, PHILADELPHIA 
Store Closes & P.M. 


AO ADE> OA DE 8 <BE> O<3E> 0 





J.A.BUDLONG 


37-39 Randolph Street, CHICAGO. 


“Sreette... wort CUT FLOWERS 
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We do not need to advertise Victory aggressively any longer. 


VICTORY 


We are making prompt deliveries 


of Cuttings daily and are giving universal satisfaction. 


EnoucuH Saip! 


PIII II 








CUT FLOWER MARKET REPORTS. 


The flower market shows 
BOSTON no improvement over last 

week and little is expected 
until the Easter demand sets in. Busi- 
ness is very dull in all lines and, with 
the heavy receipts, sales are forced in 
order to prevent accumulation. Roses 
of all kinds, especially American 
Beauty, are being received in increased 
quantity and prices are tending down- 
wards, although the quality is unex- 
celled. For carnations there is a fair 
market. The prospects are for an 
abundance of everything for -Easter. 


Three days of rain the 
BUFFALO previous week has not 
helped an already de- 
pressed market. The supply on all 
lines is more than sufficient to satisfy 
the present demand. The quality on 
roses and carnations is good, but owing 
to large cut and small demand the 
market is blocked up considerably and 
the latter part of the week found an 
overstock on roses, lilies and bulbous 
stock to such an extent that prices took 
another tumble. Carnations were not 
so plentiful at the end of the week 
and demand somewhat better than on 
roses. Violet shipments are somewhat 
lighter and demand fair. Mignonette 
of ordinary quality are very plentiful 
and moves slow, while fancy finds fre- 
quent buyers. Excellent sweet peas 
and lily of the valley are to be seen 
and move rather slow, in fact every- 
thing has to be urged. At time of 
mailing this report the market is more 
brisk and prices hold firm on carna- 
tions, but roses and other stock still 
abundant. 


The market assumed its 
CHICAGO seasonable quietus this 
past week, with the usual 
Saturday and Sunday spurt. The 
quality and color in all grades of stock 
is beautiful. The retailers can make 
displays of cut flowers such as has 
never been seen. The new roses which 
have been successfully introduced have 
done much to increase a demand in 
cut flowers for this year. 


As I write on this last 
COLUMBUS day of March the 
ground is white from 
the still falling snow. Not since Sun- 
day, March 11th, have we seen the sun 
—when it has not been snowing, it has 


rained, so you can imagine the weather; | 


and about how happy the craft feels. 
As regards the present market very 
little change has taken place since a 
week ago; if anything, roses area little 
stiffer in price owing to the natural 
('sposition to hold them back, all pos- 
S:‘ble for Easter. There are some very 
fine Keizerskroon (Grand Duc), and 

Proserpine tulips in the market, which 
find a most ready sale. In regard to 
Easter stock, it really looks as if most 





of the flowering plants were coming 
just about right; hydrangeas and 
spiraeas need sun more than anything 
else, but the Crimson Ramblers and 
all bulb stuff is in very good shape. 
It would certainly seem only natural 
after such execrable weather, and slow 
trade as we have had for the past 
month, that the bright days -which 
must be ahead should bring a great 
Easter business. I failed to mention 
that a trip among the growers, shows 
lilies about right for Easter in spite 
of the bad weather. 

Cut flower sales were a 
DETROIT little on the decrease the 

past week. Easter orders 
are coming in as the day draws near 
and preparations are being made for a 
busy week. At the wholesale houses 
stock has been scarce the past -.few 
days, and it looks as though there is 
a general holdup just when the retail- 
ers should have fresh stock with which 
to invite new trade. Violets are very 
poor and do not sell. Sweet peas are 
coming good and are quite saleable. 
Lily of the valley -does not move. 
Azaleas are moving nicely, as are 
lilacs and rambler plants. 


Business the past week 
LOUISVILLE has been very quiet, 

and Easter will prob- 
ably find a great supply of stock in 
nearly every line. Quantities of car- 
nations and roses are coming in, and 
the quality is satisfactory. There is 
a steady demand for violets and mig- 
nonette, but the violets are not up to 
the standard. Forget-me-nots, hya- 
cinths, jonquils, tulips, etc., are equal 
to the demand. 


Business has been 
MINNEAPOLIS very good the past 
week. Easter lilies 
are putting in a good appearance and 
are sold readily at the top prices. 
Azaleas and rhododendrons are fine, as 
are also the lilacs which are to be seen 
among the leading florists. Baby 
Ramblers are good, but not so good 
as they will be later. Roses are plenti- 
ful, but the darker shades of carna- 
tions are very scarce. Smilax and As- 
paragus plumosus are scarce. All that 
is used around here is shipped in from 
outside growers. The price of violets 
has gone up in anticipation of the 
Easter demand, but they will not be 
alone on the top shelf very long. 


Although displaying a 

NEW YORK considerable activity 
as compared with the 

utter stagnation of last week, the 
flower market is not at all brisk. 
Large quantities of material in all 
lines are being received at the whole- 
sale establishments and, when pleas- 


‘ ant weather favors, most of the ship-' 


ments are disposed of, the street men 








getting a goodly share at very low fig- 
ures. One thing that strikes the ex- 
perienced observer is the very general 
high quality of the stock. Never be- 
fore has the Easter supply shown such 
promising excellence. American Beau- 
ty roses ‘as now offered have never 
been surpassed and rarely equalled. 
Lilies are good. Should the cool 
weather now prevailing last until 
Easter the cut flower trade will make 
a particularly clean and _ satisfactory 
record. 


Supplies came in heay- 
PHILA- ily last week, the clear 
DELPHIA weather and lengthen- 
ing days being responsi- 
ble, and the market was unable to ab- 
sorb all of it, although business was 
fairly active. As a_ result prices 
sagged considerably. Even, white 
roses, which have been selling well 
all the season, suffered with the rest. 
Beauties are down to twenty-five 
cents for first quality. Killarney, 
Chatenay, and other standard sorts 
are plentiful and good but prices are 
low. Lily of the valley crop is heavy 
and does not move off as freely as it 
should. Violets are fine but low in 
price. Cattleyas and other orchids 
are scarce, 








FERNS 


Dagger [Ferns ; 
and 
Galax Leaves 


Bronze or Green Gobe. 
$1.00 per 1000; 

orccen ems. -«ercase. Dagger F cna 
1000. Special for Easter, 85c. in lots of 10,000 
orover. Stock guaranteed first class. 


A. L. FORTUNES, tw taven, conn. 


Always enterprising, we are now ready 
with a fine line of Easter Baskets. 


Buy your Florist Supplies of 


J. STERN & CO. 


1928 GERMANTOWN AVE., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Per postal 











CUT FLOWER BOXES 


EDWARDS FOLDING BOX CO 


MANUFACTURERS 


PHILADELPHIA, PA 








H. BAYERSDORFER & CO 


50-56 North 4th Street 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


FLORISTS’ SUPPLIES 


BEST LINE IN THE COUNTRY 
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Wholesale Commission Florist JOHN I. RAYNOR : 





cooaan suitpue Wholesale Commission Florist *Sai5.A987 .£0" 
. A tull line of Choice Cut Flower stock for all Com ariet 
ss-7 w. a6tn eet, MEW YORK mo oot me eae 
_ ae SCUE Rhe TEL. 1998 MADISON SQUARE 49 W. 28 St., New York City 
eoocest' ba a 














~ FORD BROTHERS 


48 West 28th Street, NEW YORE 


FINE ROSES FANCY GRRNATIONS 


A Full Line of All CUT FLOWERS 
Telephone, 3870 or 3871 Madison Square. 


ALEX. J. GUTTMAN HEADQUARTERS FOR NOVELTIES 


THE WHOLESALE ORCHIDS 
s FLORIST # THE HIGHEST Vat SP ECIALTY 


OF NEW YORK BEST BEAUTIES, METEORS, BRIDES AND BRIDESMAIDS 


Phone 1664-1665 Mad. Sq. 43 W. 28th St. MAWUE=ROM EN UL Men amNY VARC Loy tka ESTER Zee 






Walter F. Sheridan 


Wholesale Commission Dealer in 


Choice Cut Flowers 


39 West 28th Street, New York 
Telephone : 902, Madison Sq. 
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Everything for Faster Wholesale Commission Florist 
CHOICE CUT FLOWERS 
| 57 West 28th St. New York. 
HICKS & CRAWBUCK, Inc. | Special Attention to Shipping Orders Telephones: 2200, 2901, Madison Square Write for Current Prices 
Wholesale Commission Florists  - 4 FOR GcooD PRICES 
4 Jobbers in Florists’ Suppl The Roliable Commission House 
saccade sat 680) Richmond Roses and Rich Flowers | AND CASH 'RETURNS 
76 and 78 Court Street of all varieties cone your Sowers to 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. ‘JOS. Ss. FENRICH Phil. F. Kessler 
| 110 W. 28th Street, New York | 55 West 26th Street, New York. 
Tel.’ 324-325 Madison Square Telephone 2921 Madison Square. 
NEW YORK QUOTATIONS PER 100—TO DEALERS ONLY 
Last, my K | l wet walt of wow | +) ag rd Week Noel ne | “4 
| @ndin ar n eginn tr. 
aaeall 4 s ert 06 none 1966 e fo06 1908 ‘ 
Roses | | Carnations, Ordinary ....-.. «.+-- 1.00 t0 2.00| 1.00 tO 2.00 
Am. Beauty and Edgeley fanandsp.| 15.00 to 20.00/ 15.00 to 20.00 Cattle yas. ....ccecs oe seccccccces 50.00 to 75.06] 5000 to 75.00 
OXCIRs .cccccccesccecs 10.00 10 12.00/ 10,00 to 1200 a. Ldeasecsooscogocceqccoseesesce 4.00 tO 10.00 4.00 tO 10.00 
NO. seccccccccccccces gap @ Best gab WH BeO Bibcehececcccctvccccccsccves co 4-00 to 8.00] 4.00 to 8.00 
Lower grades .....+.- 1.00 tO 3.00] 1,00 to 3.00 Lily's of the Valley.....-......++++ £.00 tO 2,00! 1,00 to 2.00 
Bride & "Maid, fan and sp.......- 5.00 to aan 5.00 to 8.00 VRERSES . ccccccceccccccce eovceseces 10 to — 40 10 to 40 
CXEIR cocccssccccccccceess | 3:00 10 5.00} 3.00 to 5.00 i} TehGS 20 ccccccce coccccccces cove 1.00 to 3,00 1.00 tO 3.00 
- No. 1 and lower grades. | .§0 to 3.00] .§0 to 3.00 Roman Hya., Paper White Nar.. 1.00 tO 2,00] 1.00 to 2.00 
Liberty, fancy ....csccceecsees ce: | 8.00 to 12.00 8.00 to 12.00 Daffodils, Trumpets oe eccccccccces 1.00 tO 2.00 1.00 tO 3.00 
Ordinary «2.0000. cecece-ee .50 to 8.00 50 to 8.00 | PONE ccccccceccccocoapccee+cegses 1.00 tO 2.00] 1.00 tO 2.00 
Richmond, tancy.....+++++eeseee+. 8.00 to 12.00} 8.00 to 12.00 1] Mligmonette ... .....-esceeceseeee .50 tO 3.00 «50 to 3.00 
~~ AION naseeunangantn | 200 to 6.00/ 2.00 to 6.00 1} Adiantum Cuneatum........+++++- “50 to 1.00 .§0 tO ‘1.00 
Golden Gate, fancy----++++++++++. | 400 tO 500| 4.00 to 5.00 Croweanum ..... ooeceea Legecee 10 2,50 | weeeee to 1.50 
ordinary «+eseesseees | “50 to .00 .50 to 00 Samllax .occccccccccccsscccccsccccce 4.00 tO 20.00] 4.00 to 20,00 
Chatenay, FANCY .... +--+ eeereeeeee | 4.00 to .00} 4,00 to 8.00 Asparagus Plumosus bee coevccese — to 35.00] 15.00 to 35.00 
Ordinary «+-ceseereeees +50 tO 3.00 “50 to 3.00 } * & Sprengeri, bunches .00 tO 25.00| 8.00 to 25.00 
Carnations, Fancy.....+....++-+++ 2.00 to 4.00] 2.00 to 4.00 | Lilacs per 100 bunches ..........+.- 25.00 to 75.00] 25.00 tO 75.00 _ 
Wholesale FLORIST ||| TRAENDLY & SCHENCK 
$0 Waste BO Bon Now Sere WHOLESALE FLORISTS 
gr ene etetiees Se. furnish best stock at fair prices all the yearround Send for quetations on fall orders 
Best ~ Brides and Bridesmaids. 
Liles "nennurtea tease Tel, 788.789 Madiaon Se 44 West 28th Street, New York City} 
arden tions. 


























Edward C. Horan FLORISTS OUT OF TOWN 











Wholesale Florist Taking Orders for Plowers to be Dev. 
55 WEST 28th ST. York can Sara ee PLAIN Young & Nugent 
Tet. [487 Madison Sq, New York aaneer by 42 W. 28th St.,New York | 








In writing to Advertisers kindly mention Horticulture 
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Fancy Ferns 


¥ Wholesale 
30 and 40 Miami Ave., D 


ereorr, wen, Michigan Cut Flower Exchang 


Send for Our Weekly Price List o 


467 


$2.00 per 1000 
$1.75 per 5000 lots 
Discount on Regular Shipments 


WM. DILGER 


- Manager 
n Cut Flowers. 





50 West 29th St., 


Gut Flowers on Commission 
A Reliable Place to Consign to or order from 
Telephone; 3860-3871 Madison Square 


ORCHIDS AT ALL SEASONS 
WM. STUART ALLEN CO. 


Commission Merchants in Cut Flowers 
53 WEST 28TH STREET, NEW YORK 


Telephone 356 Madison Square 


New York city 








Charles Millang | 








Crafted Roses 


First class, early grafted, Brides 
and Bridesmaids on best Eng- 
lish stock. Prices $10.00 and 
$12.00 per hundred. See sam- 
ple at Stall No. 52 Park Street 
Market. 


MONTROSE GREENHOUSES 











Montrose, Mass. 


Headquarters in Western New York 


ROSES, CARNATIONS 


And all kinds of Seaonable Flowers 


WM. F, KASTING 


Wholesale Commission Florist, also Dealer in 
Florists’ Supplies and Wire Designs. 


383-87 ELLICOTT ST. 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Give us a trial. We-can please you. 














Established BUY FROM 
1891 SHIP TO M 


RY 


ALFRED H. LANGJAHR 


All Choice Cut Flowers in Season 


55 West 28th St, New York 
Telephone 3924 Madison Square. 


BUY YOUR FLOWERS THROUGH 


A. MOLTZ 
Wholesale Florist 
55-57 W. 26th Street « - NEW YORK 


Best Facilities for Supplying you at Lowest 
Daily Market Prices 


Tel. 2921-5243 Madison Square 


J.B. Murdoch & Co. 


Wholesale Florists 
FLORISTS’ SUPPLIES 


545 Liberty St., PITTSBURG, PA. 
Long Distance ‘Phone 1435 Court. 


Bonnot Bros. 


Wholesale Florists 


55 and 57 W. 26th St., NEW YORK 
Cut Fiower Exchange Tel. 830 Madison Square. 


OPEN 6.00 A.M. 
AN UNEQUALED OUTLET FOR CONSIGNFD FLOWERS 


JULIUS LANG 
Wholesale Florist 


Consignments received, sold well 
and returns made promptly. 


53 WEST 30th ST. NEW YORK 
Telephone, 280 Madison Sq. 

















ESTABLISHED 1872 


JOHN J. PERKINS 


WHOLESALE and COMMISSION FLORIST 
115 W. 30th St., New York 


Tel. No. 956 Madison Square 
Wanted.—A few more reliable growers of 
Carnations and Violets. Quick returns and 
highest prices. 








NEW CROP BRONZE 


Headquarters for all 








$1.00 per 1000. Discounts on larger quantities. Write for prices on case lots. 
WE HAVE VERY FINE CUT BOX WOOD. 

DAGGER AND FANCY FERNS. 

NEW CROP SOUTHERN WILD SMILAX $3.50 and $7.00 per Case. 


s, Cut Wire, Letters, Immortelles cas Leaves, ent 
Wheat Sheaves, Ribbons, Corrugated Bones’ etc. c 
LAUREL FESTOONING, 5c. and 6c. per yard. 


HENRY M, ROBINSON & C0., ffenestr, tan. 


AND GREEN GALAX 





FLORISTS’ SUPPLIES. Wire “onl 


elephone, Main, 2618. ‘F7 




















WHOLESALE FLOWER MARKETS.—ro v2Stoi ony. 


























| CINCINNATI DETROIT BUFFALO PITTSBURG 
April 2 April 3 April 3 April 2 
ROSES 
Am. Beauty and Edgely, fanand sp.|...... to §0.00| 40.00 to 50.00 | 35.00 tO 40.00| 25.00 to 435.00 
pik OXIA. ceeecereceeeeee 30.00 *tO 40.00| 24.00 [0 4000 / 25.00 0 35.00] eeeeee to 20.00 
2 NO, Lessee soeeeeees|/ 20.00 tO 2§.00| 15.00 tO 20.00/15,00 tO 25.00/ 10.00 to 15.00 
i" Lower grades ....... 8.00 to’ 15.00] 1000 to 15.00 .00 tO 15.00] 4.00 to Kes 
Bride and Maid, fan. and sp...++++| «+--+ to 8.00] 19.00 to 12.00 00 tO 10.00] eseses to 10,00 
+ wn eer | 5.00 to 6.co| $3.00 to 10.00! 6.00 to 8.00! «+++. to 8,00 
» ** No. 1 and Lower gr| 3.00 to 4.00! 3.00 to 8.00| 4,00 to 6.00) 4.00 to 6.00 
Liberty, fancy ....ssecees soecece| cose to 8.00] 10,00 tO 12.00 | 10,00 tO 12.00/12.co to 15.00 
= Ordinary ..ccccscccccceee 500 to 6.00) 4.00 to 8.00] 4.00 to §.00| 4.00 to 6.00 
Richmond, Fancy .-+++ sseseceees| eoeees tO s-cees 10.00 tO 1§.00|10,00 te 12.00/ 12,00 (9 15.00 
™ TOINATY, os ceseccceese| ooeee- OS ccoase 4.00 tO 10.00] 5.00 to 10,00] 4.00 to 6,00 
Golden Gate, Fancy .... sssseeees| seeees to 8.00] 6.00 to 8.00] 6.00 to 8,00, 8.00 to 10,00 
- rdinary.«....s+s+0+ 4.00 to 6.00; 4.00 to 6.00] 4.00 tO 6.00} s...s- to 6.00 
Chatenay, Fancy........eeseseees| eesees tO sseeee 10.00 tO 12,00] 8.00 to 1000] 10.00 to 12.00 
- Ordinary ..cccce cccsee] coccce OD sccece 400 to 8.00] 5.00 to 8.00] 4.00 to 6.00 
CARNATIONS 
Fancy «++: eseeeeesescseceeceere| eeeeee tO sccece | seceee to 3.00] 2.50 to 3.00] 3.00 to 4,00 
Oedimery «—« scedccccccccccccccces 2.00 tO 3.00] 1,00 to 2.50| 1.25 to 1.50] 1.00 to 2.00 
MuSCELLANEOUS 
Cattleyas ...+s-secececeeee svceeeeleoseee tO ccccce | coccee tO ccceee | ederes tO ceccce] ccccee tO seveee 
Lilies... cccccccccescccees PTTTTT Ty 12,50 tO 15.00] 10.00 tO 15.00] 10,00 tO 15.00] 12.50 10 15.00 
CORES occ ccareccecescoccévectocees 8.00 tO 10.00| 10,00 to 12.50/ 8.00 to 10,00] 8.00 to 10,00 
Lily of the Valley...... se eeeeees 3-00 to 4.00/ 3.00 to 4.00| 2,00 to 4.00/ 2,00 to 3.00 
Violets «++++eeeeeeee: seeseeeeceees 50 to ‘75 75 to 1.00 30 to 50 50 to 1,00 
Tulipesccccccececcccccces o00- «tees] 3.00 to 4,00] 3.00 te 4.00] 2.00 to 3.00] 2.00 to 4,00 
Roman Hya.; Paper White Nar...] 3.00 to 4.00] «++... WD cesee | 2.50 to 3.00] 3.00 to 4.00 
Daffodils; Trumpets ......-++++..++ 3-00 tO verees 2.00 to 4.co 2.00 tO 3.00] 2.00 to 4,00 
Freesia.. « cece csccccccccccccccel coveee tO seveee | eveeee tO seeees | E.§0 tO 2,50] reves tO eevee 
Migmonett] 20000. ccccscccccccccccciocceces i sees... 00008 cbcvew | oduciecs WD ceccce 2.00 to 4,00 
Adiantum Cuneatum...+ss..see00s T.00 0 eevee | coccce tO scccee 50 tO = 1.00] eeeees tO ccccce 
“en Croweanum ..... © 6 8CDOdT ccsece CO ccccee | cocces 00 cecoce 1.25 to 1.50] 1.00 to 1.50 
Sanifax .scesveccececescss esccccee 15.00 tO seesee 12.00. tO 15.00 | 15.00 tO 20,00] 20.00 to 25.00 
Asparagus Plumosus, strings .-..-- §0.00 tO ...+6- 30.00 tO 50.00 | 40.00 tO §0,00] 30.00 tO 50,00 
= “ & Sprengeri, bunches}35.00 to «++-++ 20.00 tO 30,00 / 25.00 tO §0.00] 40.00 to 50.00 
eeeeee TO .ceeee ) eeeeee £0 eeeees! 40,00 tO §0,00 


Lilacs per rco bunches........seeeheeeers tO ccccce 











34 HAWLEY STREE 





Geo. A. Sutherland Co. 


CUT FLOWERS 
Florists’ Supplies and Letters 


T - * BOSTON 











CARNATIONS 
AND ROSES 
Pittsburg Cut Flower Co., Ltd. 


504 Liberty Ave., Pittsburg, Pa. 





E. A. BEAVEN 


Wholesale Dealer in 


SOUTHERN WILD SMILAX 


and Florists’ Hardy Decorative Supplies. 





New crop now ready in limited quantities, 


WHOLESALE 


Fancy and Dagger Ferns, Galax and Leucothoe, 
Bronze and Green Baled Sphagnum, and Green 
losses Leaf Mold. Orchid and Azalia Peats, Fresh 
cut Palmetto and Cycas Palm leaves.. Wild lax 
—Boxwood, All Decorating Evergreens. 


THE KERVAN CO, 7 "** fey" 





EVERGREEN, ALA. 


WEW YORK. 
Tel. 1519 Madison Sq. 
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Ready Reference Guide 
READ IT 


Advertisements under this head, one cent 
a word. Initials count as wo 

Regular advertisers in this issue are aiso 
list under this classifica without 
Sorte. Reference to List of Advertisers 
will indicate the respective pages. 


AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS. 
Thos. J. Grey & Co., 32 8. Market 8t., 


on. 
For page see List of Advertisers. 


Joseph Breck & 
51 and 52 N. Market 8t., ton. 
For page see List of Advertisers. 


ASPARAGUS. 


Plumosus nanus_ seedling 
Prete: Emerson C. Me- 
J., $1.50 per 100, 

















Asparagus 
lants ready for 
adden, Short H 
$10.00 per 1000. 


Asparagus Sprengert, 2 1-2-in., "$2.25 er 
100. Otto Bourdy, Lowell, Mass. “ 


ASTERS. 
J. H. Lock, Toronto 
Aster Kate Lock. 
nice strong plants. Queen of 
Market, Semples, Carlson, separate colors, 
35c. per 100 by mail; $3.00 per 1000 by ex- 
press, S. W. Pike, St. Charlies, Il. 


AUSTRIAN AND SCOTCH PINES. 
The F. E. Conine Nursery Co., ‘Stratford, 


onn. 
For page see List of Advertisers. 


BEGONIAS. 
Innes & McRae, Cheswick, Pa. 
Gloire De Lorraine, 
For page see List of Advertisers, 
8. 8. Skidelsky, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Begonia Gloire De Lorraine. 
For page see List of Advertisers. 
He owering ~ ae -» $1.00 per 100. 
H. Allen, Berlin, N 








Can. 





Asters, 


























BAMBOO STAKES. 
Yokohama Beguerien, 31 Barclay St., 


ew York. 
For page see List of Advertisers. 


BULBS AND TUBERS. 
R. M. Ward & Co., New York. 
For page see List of Advertisers. 


Joseph Breck & ye 47-54 N. Market 8t., 


Gladioli for "Foreing. 
For page see List of Advertisers. 


W. W. Rawson & Co. 12 & 13 F. o. 
Square, Boston. 
Arlington Tested Seeds for Florists. 
_For page see List of Advertisers. 


J. M. Thorburn & Co., 
36 Cortlandt St., New York. 
Lilies, Irises, Begonias, etc. 
For page see List of Advertisers. 


Yokohama Nurseries, 31 Barclay S&t., 
7ee York. 
Lily Bulbs. 
For page see List ot Advertisers. 
Schlegel & Fottler a 


26 S. Market 
For page see List of. Advertisers. 


Amaryllis Sormeciontens, + s 1- . in cir. $22.00 
Cyclobothra flava, 2-2 1-2 in. 
Milla biflora, 2-2 1-2 in .& abbewndionn 100 
Tigridias in mixture, 2-3 in. ¢ 9.00 
All good, ago ne bulbs. price 
includes parcel ree 
J. A. McDowell ry ‘t57, ae | of Mexico. 


CACTI. 


Old Man’s Head, 4 to 5 in., $20.00 per 100. 
Cacti, medium size, 10 assorted varieties, 
$10.00 per 100; 15 assorted varieties, $15.00 


per 100. 
Price includes prseete pote. Headquar- 
tity of Mexico. 



































ters for cacti, orchids, bulbs 
J. A. McDowell, Ap. 157, 








CALIFORNIA PRIVET. 
Chas. Black, Hightstown, N. J. 





CANNAS. 
Dinger & Conard Co., West Grove, Pa. 


Cannas, 15 varieties. Also Dahlias an)! 
Gladioli. Write for price list. O. B. Ste. 
vens, Shenandoah, Iowa. 

Canna Alemannia, ad er started roots, 
$2.00 per 100. J. Krone, Jr., Fort 
Smith, Ark. 














CARNATIONS. 
J. D. Thompson Carnation Co.. i Ti 
Carnation, Robert Cra 
For page see List =, aa 


Guttman & Weber, 43 W. 28th St., N. Y. 
Carnation Victory. 
For page see List of Advertisers. 


E. H. e, U Nyack, N. Y. 
For de, see fice of Advertiners. 


The H. Weber & Sons Co., Cabiené, Ma. 
My Maryland and Jessi 
For page see List of Advertisers, 


Chicago Carnation oo. Joliet, Ill, 
Rooted Cutti ngs. 
For page see List of Advertisers. 


Cottage Gardens Co., Queens, N. Y. 
Carnation Robert Craig. 
For page see List of Advertisers. 


The F. R. ine Co., Tarrytown-on-Hud- 


Carnations, Winsor White Enchantress, 
Helen M. Gould. 
For page see List of Advertisers. 


A. B. Davis & Son, Inc Eyscsiivilie, Va. 
Carnations, Red ‘S Sport. 


Wm. Swayne, Kennett Square, 
L. J. Reuter, Philadelphia, Pa. 


CHRYSANTHEMUM STOCK 
PLANTS. 
Monrovia, 


Pa a ey cuttin 
Poll Rose, Robinson, 


lory of Pacific, 
oad apate. White onnaffon, Fitzwy- 
grem. S. Kalb, Robt. Halliday, John 
hrimpton, May Bonnaffon, Col. Appleton, 
Niveus, Bride, White Ivory, Cullingfordil, 
Arline, Maud Dean, Mutual Friend, W. 
Lincoln, Jerome Jones, J. G. Jones, Tim- 
othy size and Mme. Perrin at $1.50 per 
100; ,IH 1000. 

‘Opah, “P neess, E. Bonnefond, Alliance, 
P Lemon, Mrs. Brice, Tusion, Mers- 
tham Yellow, Mildred Ware, Wm. Duck- 
ham, Amorita, Dr. Engu pare Mrs. % w. 
Pockett, Nellie Pockett, Ben "Wells, F - 7 
Vallis, Mrs. Thirkell at $2.50 per 100; $20.00 


1000. 
Y. te. e. Kasting, 383 Ellicott St., Buffalo, 


























Pa. 




















The E. G. Hill Co., Richmond, Ind. 
COLEUS. 
H. N. Eaton, So. Sudbury, Mass., Rooted 


Cuttings. 

For page see List of Advertisers. 
A. N. Pierson, Cromwell, Conn. 
Rooted Cuttings, 

For page see List of Advertisers. 


CUPS AND TROPHIES. 


Thornton Bros., Lawrence, Mass. 
Fo: page see List of Advertisers. 











CUT FLOWER BOXES. | 


Folding cut flower boxes, the best made. 
Write for list. Holton & Hunkel Co., Mil- 
waukee, Wis 


CYCLAMEN PLANTS. 
C. Winterich, Defiance, O. 
For page see List of Advertisers. 


DAHLIAS, 
David Herbert & Son, Atco, N. J. 
For page see List of Advertisers. 


A. T. Boddington, New York. 
For page see List of Advertisers. 
Dahlias, fine, strong bulbs; also cannas 
and gladiosus. Write for price list. O. 
Stevens, Shenandoah, Iowa. 


Dahlias, Mrs. Winters still the leadi: ig 
—, ney sales of this variety for for (1¢ 
eS . hree years were phenomenal; a!so 

borg Egeland, the new scarlet cac‘us. 
De ‘aot ail + -¥ these two novelties. A's0 
fine stock of leading novelties and sta d- 
ard varieties. Ca 


ogue of dahlias, |) 0- 
—, Ce as * bleedin nea and hardy 
w. Wilmo: re, 


Dania Specialist. Nox. 882, Denver, Colo. 
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DAISIES. 


The F. W. Fletcher Co., Sopemneh, Mass. 
For page see List of Advertisers. 








DRACAENA INDIVISA. 


BE. & C. Woodman, Danvers, Mass. 
For page see List of Advertisers. 








EASTER LILIES. 
N. F. McCarthy & Co., Boston. 
For page see List of Advertisers. 








EASTER PLANTS. 


Wm. C. Smith, Philadelphia. 
For page see List of Advertisers. 


S. 8S. Pennock, Philadelphia. 
For page see List of Advertisers. 


H. C. Steinhoff, W. Hoboken, N. J. 
Flowering Plants. 


Robert Craig Co., Philadelphia. 
For page see List’ of Advertisers. 


Godfrey Aschmann, - Philadelphia. 
For page see List of Advertisers. 
Hicks & Crawbuck, 76 and 78 Court St., 

Brooklyn, N. 
For page see List of Advertisers. 


ELECTRIC CIRCULATOR. 
Holly-Castle Co., Boston. 
For _— see List of Advertisers. 


FERNS. 
A. Leuthy & Co., Roslindale, Mass 
For puge see List of Advertisers. 


H. H. Barrows & Sons, Whitman, Mass. 
Nephrolepis Barruwsil. 
For puge see List of Advertisers. 


¥. K. Pierson Co., Tarrytuwn-on- iiudson, 





























Nephrolepis Pierson Elegantissima. 
For page see List of Advertisers. 
Ferns for aor es hy r varieties, $3.00 
per 100, cash. J. lesset, 415 Summit 

Avenue, West Hoboken, N. J. 


Ferns, Japanese or Mikado fern ball, new 
importation now in and ready for shipment, 
in dormant condition; 8 ine. in. diameter, 
$2.25 per doz., $18 per 100 f..0. b. Cros: 
man Bros., Rochester, N. ¥. 


FERTILIZERS. 
Wm. Elliott & Sons, 201 Fulton St., N. Y. 
Sterilized Sheep Manure. 
For page see List of Advertisers. 


FEVERFEW. 


Poossine, #. 00 per $100, $8.00 ond 1000. 
Prepaid. S. Pike, St. Charles, 


; FLORISTS’ SUPPLIES. 
H. M. Robinson & ©. O08 Province 8t., 


Bost 
For page see List ae Advertisers. 


A - Bayersdorfer & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
For page see List’ of Advertisers. 
The Kervan Co., 20 W. 27th S8t., N. YX.- 
Decorative Evergreens. 
For page see List of Advertisers. 


N. FB. meer * ~ aN 8&4 Hawley 8t., 


oston. 
For page see List of Advertisers. 
Reed & Keller, 122 W. 25th St., New York. 
For page see List of Advertisers. 


J. B. Murdoch & Co., 545 Liberty 8t. 
Pittsburg, Pa. 
For page see List of Advertisers. 


8. 8. Pennock, Philadelphia. 
For page see Li st of Advertisers. 


J. Stern & 1928 Germantown Ave., 
Philadelphia. 
For page see List of Advertisers. 


A. L. Fortunes, New Haven, Conn. 
Ferns, Galax Leaves. 
For page see List of Advertisers. 


FLORISTS’ LETTERS. 
Boston Florist aoe Co., 84 Hawley 8t., 


oston. 
For page see List of Advertisers. 
~ @ A. Sutherland Co Co.. 34 Hawley 8t., 


For page see List ee Advertisers. 




































































FLOWERS BY TELEGRAPH. 


Alex. McConnell, New York. 
___ For page see List of Advertisers. 


~~ Bred C. Weber, 4326-28 Olive St., 
St. Louis, Mo. 
For page see List of Advertisers. 





| 
} 








FLOWERS BY TELEGRAPH—Con- 
tinued. 


Young & Nugert, New York. 
For page see List of Advertisers. 





J. Breitmeyer’s Sons, Miami & Gratiot 
Aves., Detroit, Mich. 
For page see List of Advertisers. 


Thos. Young, Jr., 41 W. 28th St., New York. 
For page see List of Advertisers. 


Eyres, 11 N. Pearl St., Albany, N. Y. 
For page see List of Advertisers. 
George H. Cooke, Washington, D. C. 
For page see List of Advertisers. 
Gude Bros. Co., 1214 F S8St., 
Washington, D. C. 

For page see List of Advertisers. 














GREENHOUSE BUILDING MA- 
TERIAL—Continued. 
J. C. Moninger Co., iit may Blackhawk S8t., 


For page see List x") Advertisers. 


Adam Schillo Lumber Co., West St. and 
Hawthorne Ave., Chicago, Il. 
For page see List of Advertisers. 


Weathered Co., 46 and 48 Marion St., New 


or 
For page see List of Advertisers. 


Foley Mfg. Co., 471 W. 22nd St., Chicago. 
For page see List of Advertisers. 


GREENHOUSE HOSE. 


Anchor Greenhouse Hose is the best for 
Florists. 
Mineralized Rubber Co., New York. 























Samuel Murray, 1017 Broadway, - 
Kansas City, Mo. 
For page see List of Advertisers. 


FLOWER POTS. 
W.. H. Repent 28th and M S8ts., 
Wash hington, Db. Cc 
For page see List of Advertisers. 


A. Hews & Co., Cambridge, Mass. 
far page see List of Advertisers. 


Hiltinger Bros., Ft. Edward. N. Y. 
For page see List of Advertisers. 


FOLDING BOXES. 
Welch Bros., 15 Province St., Boston. 
For page see List of Advertisers. 


Edwards Folding Box Co., ion: mn 
For page _ see List of Advertisers. 


: FREESIAS. 
Rees & Compere, os seach, Cal., 
207 mm & 


Refracta Alba and Hybrids. 


GERANIUMS. 


Geraniums, large top cuttings, well 
rooted: Peter ee $2.50 ob 8. - 
Trego, $2.00 we $18.00 per 1 
Nutt, Mrs. G. iL Becate Potlerine 
Jean Viand, Mme. Buckner (best white), 
$1.50 per 100, $14.00 per 1000. The W. 
Buckley = Springfield, Ill. 


a ~ GLADIOLI. 















































Arthur Cowee, Meadowvale Farm, Berlin, 


For page see List of Advertisers. 


Gladiolus, 3 A No. 1 strains, extra fine; 
also cannas and dahlias. Write for price 
list. O. B. Stevens, Shenandoah, lowa. 


Gladioli. Colors, mixtures and named. 
All sizes. Also bulblets. E. E. Stewart, 
Rives Junction, Mich. 


Grofft’s Hybrid Gladioli: A No. 1 stock, 
true to name all shades including the cov- 
eted blue varieties; 1 1-2 to 2 A $10.00 per 
1000, $1.50 per 100; 1 to 1 1-2 in, $8.00 per 
1000, $1.25 per 100; 8-4 in. to 1 in., $5.00 











per 1000, 75c. per i00; 1-2 bs 8-4 in., $5.00 
per 1000, 60c. per 100. A. B am- 
den, N. 'Y. 


. Powell, 














GLASS. 


Boston Plate & Window Glass Co., Boston. 
For page see List of Advertisers. 


Standard Plate Glass Co., Boston. 
For page see List of Advertisers. 


Glass, French and American “White 
Rose” brand. Stenzel Glass Co., 2 Hudson 
St., New York. 


GLAZING POINT. 
H. A. Dreer, Philadelphia, Pa. 
For page see List of Advertisers. 


GREENHOUSE BUILDING MATE. 
RIAL. 
Lord & Burnham Co., 


1133 Broadway, New York. 
For page see List of Advertisers. 




















Pierson U-Bar Co., 1 Madison Square, 


New York. 
For page see List of Advertisers. 
Hitchings & a Broadway, 


For page see List of Advertisers, 


Chicago House Wrecking Co., Chicago, [iL 
For page see List & Advertisers. 











HARDY FERNS AND SUPPLIES. 
H. M. Robinson ‘ Co., 8-11 Province 8t., 


oston. 
For page see List of Advertisers. 


The Kervan Co., 
20 W. 27th St., New York. 
For page see List of Advertisers. 


Michigan Cut Flower Co., 38 and 40 Miamf 
Ave., Detroit, Mich., Wn. Dilger, Mgr. 
Fancy ‘Ferns. 

For page see List of Advertisers. 


HEATING APPARATUS. 


Lord & Burnham Co., 
1133 Broadway, New York. 
For page see List of Advertisers. 


Pierson U-Bar Co., 1 Madison Square, 
ew York. 

For page see List of Advertisers. 
Hitchings & Cau, 1170 Broadway, 
New York. 

For page see List “Of Advertisers. 
John A. Scollay, 73 & a® Myrtle Ave., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

For page see List of ‘Advertisers. 
Gurney Heater Mfg. Co., 74 Franklin 8t., 
Boston. 

For page see List of Advertisers. 


Kroeschell Bros., 35 Erie St., Chicago. 
For page see List of Advertisers. 


W. H. Lutton, West Side Av. Sta., 
Jersey City, N. J. 


HOTHOUSE GRAPE VINES. 


Rose Hill Nurseries, New Rochelle, N. Y. 
For page see List of Advertisers. 






































IMPORTING HOUSES. 
R. M. Ward & Co., new York. 
Plants and Bulb 
For page see List of Advertisers. 


INSECTICIDES. | 


Perfection Chemical Co., eng, B. Be 
arman’s Antipes 
For page see List of Advertisers, 


The H. A. Stoothoff Co., 119 West St., 
N York. 


ew York. 

Fumigating Kind Tobacco Powder. 

For page see List of Advertisers. 

Nicotine Mfg. Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
Nikoteen, 

For page see List of Advertisers. 

















Hammond’s Paint & = Works, Fishkill, 


Horicum. 
For page see List of Advertisers. 








JAPANESE PLANTS. 


Yokohama os 81 Barclay S8t., 
ew 
For page see List of Advertisers, 


-s MOONVINES. 


Moonvines, 2 1-2 in., strong 
pee 100. John Heidenreich, 
nd. 








lants, $3.00 
ndianapolis, 








MUSHROOM SPAWN. 
Cochran Mushroom & Spawn Co., 
911 Chemical Bldg., St. ty Mo, 
_For page see List of Advertisers. 


NASTURTIUMS. 


Double Nasturtiums, 2-in, $1.00 per 100. 
H. Allen, Berlin, N. ¥. 








A. T. Stearns Lumber Co., Neponset, Boston. 
For page see List of Advertisers. 


King Construction Co., N. Tonawanda, N. Y. 
For page see List of Advertisers. 














NIKOTEEN APHIS PUNK. 
Nicotine Mfg. Co., St. Louis, Mo, 
For page see List of Advertisers 
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NURSERY STOCK. 
Cottage Gardens, Queens, N. Y. 
For page see List of Advertisers. — 
‘Chas. Black, Hightstown, N. Y. 
Forest Nursery & ton Co., McMinaville, 


Forest Tree bss Shrub Seeds. 

For page see List of Advertisers. 
Hart Pioneer Nursery, Fort Scott, Kansas. 

For page see List of Advertisers. 


4d. H. Troy, New ——— oe 
Koster Blue Spruc 
For page see List of Advertisers, 
2000 Norway Maples transplanted, 
straight and fine stock, 2 to 5 feet. 














O. C. Bailey, 


ORCHID PLANTS. 


Lager & Hurrell, Senet, N. J. 
For page see List of Advertisers. 


of stock. 


ewburyport, Mass. 





Cheap | 
for cash, or will exchange for some kinds 


ROSES. 
Walsh, Woods Hole, Mass. 
Hardy Hosea, oses, H. T. Roses ent Ramblers. 
or page see List of Advertisers. 


E. H, Pye, U =] Nyack, Rm, Z. 
For page see of Advertisers. 


F. H. Kramer, Washington, D. C, 
Queen Beatrice. 


Robert Scott & Son, Sharon Hill, Pa. 
Grafted Roses. 


Rose Hill Nurseries, New Rochelle, N. Y. 
Roses, Killarney. 
For page see List of Adverticers. 














A. T. Boddington, } New York. 





Montrose Cee Moatrose, Masa. 
Grafted Roses. 
For page see List of Advertisers. 





Sander, St. Albans, ae 
Importers, Exporters, Growers, mpoeate. 
For page see List of Advert 
Julius Roehrs Co., Rutherford, N. J. 
For page see ‘List of Advertisers. 








PANSIES. 





Imperial Seed & Plant Co., Grange, Balti- | 


more, 
For page see Tist" of _ Advertisers. 


‘PATENTS. 

Siggers & Siggers, Washington, D. C. 
Patents, Trade Marks, and Copyrights. 
years’ active practice. 

For page see List of Advertisers. 


PEERLESS REPAIR CLAMP. 
A. Klokner, Wauwatosa, Wis. 
For page see List of Advertisers. 
‘PLANTS, BEDDING. 

J. C. Schmidt Co., Bristol, Pa. 


Spiraea Japonica. 
For page see List of Advertisers. 











H. T. Jones, Union Co. 
beth, 
American Grown Roses. 
For page see List of Advertisers. 


The BE. G. Hill Co., Richmond, Ind. _ 
L. J. Reuter, Philadelphia, Pa, 
Leedle Floral Co., Springfield, 0. 
Vingee & Conard Co., West Grove, Pa. 


Minneapolis Floral Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Rose Miss Kate Moulton. 
For page see List of Advertisers. 


Creeping Roses, 2 years, $6.00 per ooo 
The Eliza 


sth Nursery Co., Elizabeth, N. J. 


SEEDS. 
Ww. W. iat & Co., 12 and 13 Faneuil 


a ‘on. 
___ For page see List of Advertisers. 
Thos. J. Grey 4. 82 8S. Market 8t., 


on. 
For pare see List of Advertisers. 


oseph Breck & So 
51 a S2 - Market St. 
For page see List of Advertiners 


WN urseries, Eliaz- 



































H. N. Eaton, 8. Sudbury, Mass. 
Coleus, Verschaffeltil, Golden Bedder. 
For page see List of Advertising. 


PLANTS DECORATIVE. 
A. Leuthy & Co., Roslindale, Mass 
For page see List of Advertisers. 
Julius Roehrs, Rutherford, N. J. 
____ For page see List of Advertisers. 
R. & J. Farquhar & Co., Boston. 
Palms, Kentia Belmoreana. 
For page see List of Advertisers. 
C. Eisele, 11th and Roy Sts., Philadelphia. 
vor page see List of Advertisers. 


PLANT STAKES. 
H. F. Michell Co., Philadelphia. 
For page see List of Advertisers. 


PLANTS HARDY. 
M. [. Walsh, Woods Hole, Mass. 
For page see List of Advertisers. 

















~PRIMULA OBCONICA. 
O. V. Zangeu, Hoboken, N. J. 
For page see | List of Advertisers. 


W. Atlee Burpee & Co. Folledsiskex 
For ae see List of Advertisers. 





M. Thorburn & Co., 
36 Gortiandt St., New York. 
For page see List of Advertisers. 
H. F. Michell Co., 1018 Market St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
For page see List of Advertisers. 
R. & J. Farquhar & Co., Boston. 
For page see List of Advertisers, 
Weeber & Den, 114 Chambers St., N. 
Vegetable and Flower Seeds. 
For page see List of Advertisers. 
fi. A. Dreer, Philadeiphia. 
Flower Seeds. 
For page see List of Advertisers. 
Wm. Elliott & Sons, 201 Fulton St.. N. ¥ 
For page see List of Advertisers. 


Schlegel & Bottlor Co., Marke: 




















26 S. Market St., 


ston 
For page see List "ot Advertisers. 
Conrad Appel, Darmstadt, Germany, Es- 
tab. 1789. High Grade Grass, Clover, and Tree $ s. 
Seeds, 100,000 fresh reson grown 
Asparagus plumosus see 50 per 1,000 
on large lots. Henry Young, Ada, O. 














POT HANGERS. 


Pot hangers, gy $1 doz. by ex 
fi. .25 by mall. . Kramer & Son, Ce ar 
apids, Ia. 


RETAIL FLORISTS. 
Julius A. Zinn, 
2 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 
___ Flowers by Telegraph. 
Alex. McConnell, New York. _ 
For page see List of Advertisers. 
Thomas Y Young, Jr., New York. 
Fer page see List of Advertisers. 
Fred «*. Weber, 4826 Olive 8t.. St. Louis, Mo. 
For page see List of Advertiaers. 
J. Brettmever's Sons, Detroit, Mich. 
For page see List of Advertisers. 
Youag & Nugent, New York. 
For page see List of Advertisers. 














George H. Cooke, Washington, D. C. 


For page see List of Advertisers. 


~ “Samuel Murray, 1017 Broadway, 
Kansas City. Mo. 

For page see List of Advertisers. 
Gude Bros. Co., 1214 F S&t., 
Washington, D. C. 

For page see List of Advertinere, 


Eyres, 11 N. Pearl St., Albany, N. Y. 
Advertisers. 


‘or page see List of 





SEED CASES—MICE PROOF. 


Heller & Co., Montclair, N. J. 
For page see List of Advertisers. 


SOUTHERN WILD SMILAX. 

H. M. Robinson & Co., 8 & 11 Province 

St., Boston. 
For page see List of Advertisers. 
E. A. Beaven, Evergreen, Ala. 
For page see List of Advertisers. 
‘SPHAGNUM;: CEDAR POLES. 
Hq. R. Akers, Chatsworth, N. J. 














TOMATO AND PLANT SUPPORTS. 
Igoe Bros., 226 North 9th St., 
Brooklyn, N. 
For page see List of Advertisers, 


VENTILATING APPARATUS. 
Lord & Burnham (Co. 
1133 Broadway. New York. 

For page see Tist of Advertisers. 
Pierson U-Bar Co.. 1 Madison Square, 
New York. 

For page see List of Advertisers. 














Hitchings & Co.. ag Broadway, 


New Yor 
For page see List of Advertisers. 





VENTILATING APPARATUS—Con. 
tinued. 
John A. _— 73-75 Myrtle Ave., 


For jain oe List of Advertisers. 
Weathered Co., 46 and 48 Marion 8t., 
New York. 

For page see List of Advertisers. 
Foley Mfg. Co., 471 W. 22nd St., Chicago. 
For page see List of Advertisers, 

The Chicago Lifter. 
J. C. Moninger Co.,. 421 Hawthorne Ave., 
Chicago. 


VERBENAS. 


The new verbena, Zllen Wilmott, the 
finest cerise pink in existence, rooted cut- 
tin 50 100. Cash. W. W. Stertzing, 
7 Old Manchester, St. Louis, Mo. 


VINCAS. 


Vinca minor, 
Galloway, 


























$10.00 to 


35,000 myrtle, 
Eaton, 


$50.00 per 1000. 8S. J. 





Epaarn Nurseries, Jamaica Plain, 


WIREWORK. 
Wirework. Write for our catalogue. 
Holton & Hunkel Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 
Floral a a. Foley's, 226-228 1-2 
Bowery, 
WHOLESALE FLORISTS. 
Boston. 
List of Advertisers. 
a td PcCanthy & & Co., 84 Hawley 8t., Bos- 
ean A. Sutherland Co., 34 Hawley 8&t., 


Boton. 
Welch Bros., .15 Province S8t., Boston. 


Buffalo. 


ae List of Advertisers. 
ing, 383-87 Ellicott 8t., Buf- 


Chicago. 
For page see List of Advertisers. 
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New Offers in This Issue. 








ASPARAGUS PL. N. SEED. 
Oak Grove Nurseries, Los Angeles, Cal. 
For page see List of Advertisers. 
BERMUDA ONION SEED. 
Peter 8S. Reid, Oratava, Teneriffe. 
For page see List of Advertisers. 
CARNATION VICTORY. 


Guttman & Weber, 43 W. 28th St., New 
York City; Lynbrook, N. Y. 
For page see List of Advertisers. 











DAGGER AND FANCY FERNS. 


Crowl Fern Co., Millington, Mass. 
For page see List of Advertisers. 


EASTER FLOWERS. re 
rraendly & sehen. s W. 28th St., New 





ork. 
For page see List of Advertisers. 


EASTER FLOWERS. 


W. F. Sheridan, 39 W. 28th St., New York. 
For page see List of Advertisers. 


EASTER FLOWERS. 


Ford Bros., 48 W. 28th St., New York. 
For page see List of Advertisers. 


EASTER FLOWERS. 


Welch Bros., 15 Province St., Boston. 
For page see List of Advertisers. 


EASTER FLOWERS. 


E. C. Horan, 55 W. 28th St., New York. 
For page see List of Advertisers. 


EASTER FLOWERS. 


A. J. Guttman, 43 W. 28th St., New York. 
For page see List of Advertisers. 


EASTER FLOWERS. 


John I, Raynor, 49 W..28th St., New York. 
For page see List of Advertisers. 


EASTER FLOWERS. 


John Young, 51 W. 28th St., New York. 
For page see List of Advertisers. 


EASTER FLOWERS. 


H. E. Froment, 57 W. 28th St., New York. 
For page see List of Advertisers. 


EASTER FLOWERS. 
A. L. Young & Co, a W. 28th St., New 


ork, 
For page see List of Advertisers. 
EASTER FLOWERS. 
Thomas Young, a 41 W. 28th St., New 


ork. 
For page see List of Advertisers. 
EASTER FLOWERS. 
N. F. McCarthy & Co., 84 Hawley S8St., 
Boston. 
For page see List of Advertisers. 
EASTER LILIES. 
Christian Dehn, 178 Beekman St., Saratoga 
Springs, N. Y. 
For page see List of Advertisers. 
EASTER PLANTS. 
A. Schultheis, College Point; N. Y. 

____ For page see List of Advertisers. 
GENISTAS, BABY RAMBLERS. 
._Thomas Roland, Nahant, Mass. 

For page see List of Advertisers. 
GLADIOLUS AMERICA. 

John Lewis Childs, Floral Park, N. Y 
‘For page see List of Advertisers. 
HARDY PERENNIALS. 

Henry A. Dreer, Philadelphia. 

For page see List of Advertisers. 


NURSERY STOCK. 
Palisades Nurseries, Sparkill, N. Y. 
For page see List of Advertisers. 


PLANT AUCTION SALES. 
N. KF. McCarthy & Co., 84 Hawley St., 


ton. 
____ For page see List of Advertisers. 
ROSE, MISS KATE MOULTON. 


Minneapolis Floral Co., Minneapolis, Minn, 
For page see List of Advertisers. 


THE FARQUHAR AND H. P. ROSES. 


R. & J. Farquhar & Co., 6 & 7 S. Market 
St., Boston. 
For page see List of Advertisers. 




































































VIOLET, GOV. HERRICK. 
H. R. Carlton, Willoughby, O. 
For page see List of Advertisers. 
WHOLESALE FLORIST: ORCHIDS 
A SPECIALTY. 


James McManus, 50 W. 30th St., New York, 
For page see List of Advertisers. 











STOCK, BEAUTY OF NICE. 

We are sending you a photograph 
of Stock, Beauty of Nice, a delicate 
pink variety, which has done very 
well for us. They produced full 85 





per cent. double. flowers with stems 
running from 40 to 46 inch. We re- 
ceived $2.00 per dozen for them in the 
wholesale market. 


LOUIS J. REUTER. 





THE GLASS SITUATION. 


The firmness noted in our last re- 
port shows signs of continuing right 
along until fall, as the American man- 
ufacturers are approaching the close 
of the fire, with their product well 
sold up at high prices, while the for- 
eign market is kept high on account of 
the possibility of curtailed production, 
owing, to the strike which is expected 
to develop on May ist. The American 
manufacturers on Thursday last ad- 
vanced their price about 5 per cent., 
and those who have any glass to sell 
for future delivery are asking a fur- 
ther advance. 

On the greenhouse sizes the demand 
has been especially heavy this year, 
and orders for fregular greenhouse 
Sizes pay a premium. 





LIST. OF PATENTS. 


Issued March 27, 1906. 
816,053.. Floral Display-Stand: Lowis 
Wittbold, Chicago, Il. 


816,077. Flower Stand or Support. 
William H. Crawford, Dug 
ger, Ind: : ’ 

816,186: Fruit Gatherer, George H. 
Roberts, Richburg, N. Y. 

816,236. Transplanting Device. Ru- 
dolph D. Kline, Streator, 

Ill. 

816,320. Combined Hoe and Rake. 
Walter L. Harris, Salem, 
Mass. 

816,459. Edge Trimmer. James A. 


Gates, Detroit, Mich, as- 
signor of one-half to John 
Hinchman,.-Detroit;, Mich. 


A VACUUM SYSTEM IN GREEN- 
HOUSE HEATING. 


Read before the Detroit Florists’ Club by 
Frank A. Simonds. 


In deciding the question of heat for 
greenhouse work, there are four dif- 
ferent systems today that can be con- 
sidered and that cause a diffusion of 
heat in the building to be heated. The 
system of hot air circulation, which, 
owing to its many disadvantages, has 
been discarded for more modern meth- 
expensive to generate for the exten- 
sive demands in this line, and so can- 
not be considered. 

Hot water, under a gravity, or nat- 
ural circulation, also the same medium 
under a forced or positive circulation. 
This medium is now used with very 
satisfactory results, even with the grav- 
ity circulation, although necessitat- 
ing, as a general thing, the sinking of 
the hot water boiler below the ground 
level, which, aside from the expense 
of such, has its disadvantages, of that 
low setting, in not being as conven- 
ient as if it were on the ground level; 
this gravity circulation is also very 
slow. Another point that is often 
ignored in such a system, and usually 
to avoid first cost in installing, is in 
running the mains too small to secure 
the best results, and such is only nat- 
ural, as the excessive size of the 
mains for such a system increases the 
cost at an alarming rate. When such 
a system is installed properly, and is 
not too extensive, fairly good results 
are obtained when a uniform, artificial 
heat is needed. 

Should, however, it be necessary to 
increase or decrease the temperature 
on short notice, this system is too 
slow to respond, as the large amount 
of water contained in the system re- 
quires considerable time to absorb, 
from the furnace located quite a dis- 
tance away, heat sufficient to increase 
its temperature all through the sys- 
tem, while it is, at the same time, 
radiating its heat through its long 
lines. The same is true in case the 
weather moderates rapidly, or the sun 
breaks through the clouds and show- 
ers considerable warmth through the 
glass, as, while the furnace can be 
crowded to increase the temperature 
of the water, it is surprising how long 
this volume of water will retain its 
heat after all is done to check the 
fires, or even the valves are closed to 
stop the circulation. 

Again, in extreme cold weather, 
with high winds and the thermometer 
outside. going away bélow what was 
contemplated when, the system was 
installed, and the radiation figured, 
and an extra amount of heat is re- 
quired. to meet such conditions, it is 
found impossible to increase the tem- 
perature beyond a point bélow. that of 
boiling water, which limits the maxi- 
mum temperature. 

With the forced circulation system 
of hot water heating, while the boiler 


‘can be placed:on;the ground level, 


and the mains can be made smaller and 
the circulation’ beyond the limits’ of 
the gravity circulation, the same ob- 
jections are open to the slow change 
possible in the temperature. The 
mains being smaller, and necessarily 
a smaller volume of water in the sys- 
tem to heat or cool, reduces this ob- 
jection to that extent, at the same 
time, although th® water may be kept 
at.a high velocity in the system; on 
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account of its volume, it will heat or 
cool very slowly, and the circulation 
is unable to compensate for this, the 
result is that it will be too slow un- 
der the varying conditions to meet the 
requirements. 

I do not want it understood that I 
mean to imply that the heat in the 
water cannot be made more effectual, 
and utilized to a better advantage with 
the forced circulation than without it, 
as I agree with the advocates of this 
system in this. But I do contend, and 
I believe all must agree with me, that 
it takes longer to heat a large body 
of water than a small one, and even 
with the smaller mains and less 
amount of water in the system on ac- 
count of such, the rise in temperature 
of even this lesser amount of water 
is slow, when required in a limited 
time, and, when not needed, even if 
the circulation is stopped entirely, it 
will remain hot much longer than de- 
sired, especially if other outside in- 
fluences are giving all the heat de- 
manded without requiring any arti- 
ficial heat. 

Steam heat is the fourth source of 
artificial heat for such service, and 
while it has been used with a greater 
or less degree of satisfaction, accord- 
ing to the method or plan it has been 
installed under, it is certainly the 
most flexible and easiest. controlled 
heating medium yet considered when 
installed and handled as it can be, 
under the most modern and improved 


methods. 
(To be continued) 





GREENHOUSES BUILDING AND 
PROJECTED. 
Summit, N. J.—V. Hammond, one 
house, 30x150. 
Denver, Colo—F. C. Maler, two 


houses, 25x100. 

Anton Schultheis of College Point, 
N. Y., who is one of the most alert 
plant growers in the country, uses the 
following mixture for the control of 
all insects on all plants, including the 


tenderest, at any time and in any 
weather: 
To 45 gallons of water add _ (four 


ounces of Nikoteen and one pint of 
Carman’s Antipest. 

Try it and if it works, as we know 
it will, give HORTICULTURE the 
credit when you order the Nikoteen 
and the Antipest. 





Advertisements in this column one 
cent a word. Initials count as words. 
Cash wich order. 








TO LEASE FOR A TERM OF YEARS 
my greenhouses consisting of about eighteen 
thousand feet of glass, all Hitchings & 
Co. boilers, and four of the houses are also 
Hitchings & Co.'s construction; city water 
on premises, two trolley lines one block, 
and railroad station two blocks from the 
premises; three miles from 34th St. ferry. 
Geographically they are in the centre of 
Greater New York. If you want a place 
this Is a rare chance, so do not write but 
come and see it meng June ist, 1906. 
Apply to Alex 8. urns, 128 4th St., Wood- 
side, Queens Borough, N. Y. 


FOR SALE—Two greenhouses, 
20x68, with hot water heating apparatas 
and well stocked with Carnations and Vio- 
lets. Will sell as it is with dwelling house 
attached and 17,000 feet of lund, or to be 
taken down aud removed. Adress 703 
Chestnut St., Waban, Mass. 


One exverienced fern grower; one experi- 
enced map in stove erd greenhouse plants; 
and one first class herbaceous man. Good 
wages will be paid to first class, capable 
man, and steady position. Address S. R., 
care HORTICULTURE, 11 Hamilton Place, 

oston. 


SITUATION TED by a young 
Protestant marr man, as Gardener, or 











Foreman on a te estate. Life experi- 
ence, references, Warranted. as. character 
and ability,, F}).eare HORTI TURE, 11 
Hamiltot Place, Bostan., - “js 

WANTED — An: ocr capable of 





handling the vegeta and, fruit growing 
work otitside in ay le private . garden. 
Wages, $50. James olloway, ‘“Dorsoris 
Park,’’ Glen Cove, L. L, N. Y. 








BY SLIPPING A 


PEERLESS GLASS REPAIR CLAMP 


over a cracked glass you protect your stock, 
save coal and glass. it now before the high 
winds play havoc with your roofs. $1.00 will 
‘epair 150 lights. Ask your supply man, or 


A. KLOKNER, Wauwatosa, Wis. 
Wndorsed by about 400 prominent florists. 








Business still re- 
mains quiet. Flow- 
ers of all descrip- 
tions are very plentiful. The prospects 
for Easter stock are good, as far as 
bulbs and plants are concerned. Roses 
and carnations will probably not be 
over plentiful, as most of the growers 
will be caught between crops. There 
will be a heavy cut of lilies for Easter 
if the weather holds good meantime. 


INDIANAPOLIS. 





23x96, | 





buy tobacco dust to burn from 
a seedsman, thinking it is 
THE FUMIGATING KIND 
TOBACCO POWDER, ask 
him if the bags bear our brand, 
name and address; if they do 
not, you are getting his substi- 
tute: for it—ground stems—and 
not THE FUMIGATING 
KIND TOBACCO POWDER 
made from the pure leaf tobacco, 
which seedsmen seldom keep, 
as our price to you and to them 
is the same. You can try ours 
for a few cents ; let us tell you 
how. 


THE H. A. STOOTHOFF CO. 
Tobacco Powder Hobbyists, 
116 West Street, New York. 


NIKOTEEN APHIS PUNK 
FOMIGANT 











Standard — 
Flower .. 


If your greenhouses are within 500 miles of 
the Capit I, wr te us, we can save you money 


W. H, ERNEST, 
28th and M Streets, WASHINGTON, D.C. 
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HORIGU 


Gentlemen: 


for trial. 


The San Jo e Seale 1; 
the solution, especially as it is s 
Your early reply will oblige, 
P. 8. Glenside is twelve miles from 





HILLS SAN JOSE SCALE 
“ty HAMMOND’S SLUG SHOT WORKS, “™"yry"“"™ 


SOLD BY SEED DEALERS OF AMERICA. 


HAMMOND’S SLUG SHOT WORKS, Fishkill-on-Hudson, N. Y. 
Seeing ‘“‘Horicum’’ mentioned in Monthly Bulletin of Div. of Zoology, 
Penna., I would thank you to inform me where I can get a supply, say about a gallon 


very bad arornd this section and could no doubt push sale of 
ken of so highly in ahove Bulletin. 

ours respectfully, 

hiladelphia. 


Glenside, Pa., March 31, 1906. 


H. J. HINDS. 











STANDARD FLOWER POTS 


Packed in small crates, easy to handle. 
. Price per crate Price per crate 
1900 2 in. pots in crate $4.88 120 7 in. pots in crate $4.20 
‘ “ “os “ 00 


150028% 5.25 3 

t5002% ‘“* “ €6.00 HAND MADE 

1000 3 “ “ ‘5.00 48 gin. potsin crate $5.60 
800 3% “ “ « 80 48 10 Q 4 3e 

. oe 2 60 

oo. . %. 499 e ms “ « 380 
3205 “ “ 4.52 12 14 “ “ 4.80 
1446 - rs tae 616 “* “ = 44.50 

C send pane, same price as pots. Send for price list of 
ylinders 


lor Cut flowers, Hanging Baskets, Lawn 
Vases etc. Ten percent, off Term with order. Address 
Hilfinger Bros.,Pottery,Fort Edward,N.Y. 
August Rolker & Sons, Agts., 31 Barclay St.,W. ¥. City. 
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LUMBER 


For Greenhouse Benches 








Ship Lap, Drop Siding, one Flooring, White Cedar 


“PECKY CYPRESS ” 


in PINE and HEFMLOCK eens LUMBER 


We are in a Special 
Position to Furnish 


Everthin 
” . WRITE FOR PRIC 








Adam Schillo Lumber ¢ Co. 


Cor. Weed St. & Hawthorn, 


Tel, North 1626 and 1627 





FOR SALE 
Six Large Greenhouses 


In a city of 25,000 inhabitants, 35 miles from Boston, a 
range of Six large Greenhouses, propagating. house and 
office and boiler room all of modern construction, heated by 
a new 90 H. P. steam boiler. seven acres of fine land with 
Houses stocked with 15,000 carna- 
25,000 young carnations 
Business wholesale and retail 
Address, N. 


residence and stable. 
tions and 10,coo bedding plants. 
ready to plant out. 
consumes all that can be grown. 
care of Horticulture. 





A 





Bit. of Information 


Its good to have in a convenient form bits of infor- 
mation that will help you in making up your mind— 
and your order—for a greenhouse 

Cypress is furnished in even foot lengths only. 
instance a 20 ft. wide house, having roof built with the 
usual pitch, requires a roof bar 12 feet long, 


For 


Figure 


it this way; for every additional 2 ft. of roof bar the 


estimate : that 


ASH, 


width of house is increased 3 ft. 
bar would make a house 23 ft. 4 in, wide. 
applies to all bars up to 20 ft. long. 

Now when you come to buy your materials, its a 
satisfaction—and a saving—to know that you have an 


Thus a 14 ft. 
This rule 


4 in. 


covers everything, guaranteeing you 


against series of vexatious delays—those extra expenses 
that creep up and pull your first year’s profits down. 


Lord & Burnham Co. 


GREENHOUSE DESIGNERS 
and MANUFACTURERS 


1132 BROADWAY, cor. 26th Street. N. Y. 


You can depend on de- 
pending on our estimate and 
list to cover the entire prop- 
osition, Its just so much 
insurance. 


Boston Branch: 819 Tremont Building 


has not only to do with the life of your house, but the life of 


your plants. 
pests. 


Beyond all doubt, decaying wood harbors plant 
Sappy Cypress is soon decayed Cypress. Sap free (not 


almost free, but free) Cypress is the most lasting of woods ; then 
get your materials of a firm you know, knows what sap free is. 


HITCHINGS & COPIPANY, 


Greenhouse Designers and Builders, 
Manufacturers of Heating and Ventilating Apparatus 


1170 BROADWAY 





- NEW YORK 


od 











Holds Class 


Firmly 
See the Point 4a” 


FULL SIZE 
ne2 


Glazing Points are the best. 
No rights or icfts. Box of 
1,000 points 75 cts. postpaid. 


114 Ghestnad Sy Pian Fo 














BOSTON PLATE & WINDOW GLASS CO. 
GREENHOUSE GLASS 


German and American 
261 to 287 A St., BOSTON 20-22 Canal St. 





(SYPRESS ste tere 


| HOT BED SASH 
_PECKY CYPRESS BENCH LUMBER 


‘GREENHOUSES 


| ERECTED ano EQUIPPED COMPLETE IF DESIRED 


| Write for Circular “‘D”’ and Prices 


The A. T. STEARNS LUMBER 0. 


NEPONSET, BOSTON, MASS. 

















PATENTS; 
pana aa 


Send your business direct to Washington. 

Saves time and insure better service. 

Persona! attention guaranteed. 

Twenty-five vears’ active practice. 

SPECIALTY: “Working on the Failures 
of Others.”’ 


SIGGERS & SIGGERS 


PATENT LAWYERS 
Box 9, National Union Building 
Washington, 


B ssiscidiaeateatronsinp auido 


aie a a 
O<3C- 0 <3E>0<3E-8 


en 





NOW IS THE TIME TO INSURE 
YOUR GLASS AGAINST DAMAGE 
BY HAIL. For particulars address 
John G. Esier, Saddle River, NH. J. 
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IMPROVED 


Creenhouse Boiler, 
35 Erie Street, CHICACO. 
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Boilers made of the best material; shell, firebox 
sheets and heads of steel; water space all around 
front, sides and back. Write for information. 





U-BAR REASON 


NUMBER FIVE 















FOR SALE 


| 
GARDEN HOSE iS Xn. spree || 
| 








Any form of greenhouse demanding frequent repairs 
is an expensive proposition. 


U-BAR GREENHOUSES 
Are the Best Greenhouses Built 













%-in. not guaranteed, 4% cts. per ft. 

HOT BED SASH New Cypress, 3 ft.x6 ft ,from 
* 75 cts. up; glazed, complete, 

from $1.60 up. Second-hand, in good condition, 

all glass in, at $1.25 and $¢.00 each 


PIP Good serviceable second-hand, with 
Threads; 2-in., 7.cts., t34-in., 54 cts ; 1¥- 
























‘because of the encasing of the sash bar in metal, giving 
all the wood on the outside, all the iron on the inside, 
overcoming breakage of glass and insuring an alm ost 
indefinite life to the house. 


in,, 4cts ; t-in., 3 cts.; 246 in., tocts.; 3-im 14Ct».; 
4-in., 19 cts. New 2-in, Standard, full lengths, 
with couplings, 8% cts. ft. Old and new fittings 
and valves. 


GLASS New American 1ox12 single $1.75, per 

box; raxta single $1.90, per box; 10x12. 
12@x1a, 10x15, coub.e $2.65, per box; 12x14, 12x20, 
14x14, 14x20, double, $2.88, per box; 16x16, 16x18, 
$3.10; 16x24, double, $3.30 per box. 


Get Our Prices On 
BOILERS, PUMPS, STILLSON WRENCHES, | | 
STOCKS AND DIES, PIPE CUTTERS, PIPE | | 
VISES, CYPRESS-MATERIAL, ETC. 


ETROPOLITAN | 
ATERIAL CO. 
1398-1408 Metropolitan Avenue, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 














KNOW. U-BAR REASONS 
BEFORE YQU BUY A GREENHOUSE 


PIERSON U-BAR COMPANY 
Designers and Builders 
U-BAR GREENHOUSES 
Metropolitan Bidg., 4th Ave. and 23rd St. 
NEW YORK 









































SEND FOR CATALOGUE OF 
SCGOLLAY HOT WATER 
and STEAM BOILERS 


JOHN A. SCOLLAY GURNEY HEATERS 


78 and 75 Myrtle Avenue 
BOROUGH OF BROOKLYN, N. ¥, OFT 


























STANDARD PLATE CLASS CO. 


== Manufacturers, Importers and Jobbers ——— 
AMERICAN AND FRENCH GREENHOUSE GLASS 


ONSTRUGTION | | 26-30 Suabury Street BOSTON, [MASS. 


61-63 Portland Street 


LUMBER ——————————_ —-—- = 
John C. Moninger Co. TO BUYERS 


117 E. Blackhawk St., CHICAGO Patronize our advertisers, they will treat you right 
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THE HOUSE THAT JACK BUILT 


From Greenhouse Materials furnished by 
Foley Manufacturing Co., Chicago, is quite 


Up-to-Date and Satisfactory 


Such a house lasts a life time. 


Many such ranges are building with 


Thoroughly Seasoned Cypress 


Cut and fitted exactly from best lengths. 
Pecky Cypress is unsurpassed for Benches. Try it. 


The Simplest and Best Ventilator made. 
Gives satisfaction in all seasons and places. 


Hot-Bed Sash, Glazed or Unglazed 


All standard sizes in stock ready for shipment. 
Any size quickly made to order. Cypress or any wood. 


Foley’s Handsome 1906 Catalogue 


Now ready. Sent postpaid on request. 
Write for Estimate and Sketches. Our figures tell. 


contre — a 4U W. 22d St. CHICAGO 


: Foley Ventilating Apparatus 
He ed: ; 3 E29 ED ED VED 











Interior view of three connected 
houses, each 24 ft. wide — Our 
Standard Iron Construction. 





Erected complete and heated with 
the Weathered Sectional Boiler for 
Chatterton Warburton, Fall River, 
Mass. 


Write him. Send for Catalog. 


Weathered Company 
46 MARION ST., NEW YORK 




















The Only Perfect 
Tomato and Plant Support 


_ Made of Heavy Galvanized Wire 
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THE MODEL \ 
TOMATO SUPPORT. 
* 
Height complete ‘ : , ° ‘ , 34 inches 
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Diameter of Tacit 
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See gears 
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HORTICULTURE Apel 1, 1806 








THE HOLLY CASTLE CIRCULATOR 


No long arguments, involved theories or bewildering figures needed 
to demonstrate its merits. 


IT WORKS 


It MAKES the Boiler Work. 
It MAKES the Water Circulate. 


It is being installed in many large establishments whose 
owners have SEEN IT WORK, * Write to W. W. Edgar, 
Waverley, Mass., Siebrecht & Sons, New Rochelle, N. Y., 
or Julius Roehrs Company, Rutherford, N. J. # The 
Circulator is WORKING in each of these establishments. 
# If you have a Greenhouse you need the Holly Castle 
Circulator. » It will pay for itself IN SAVING OF COAL. 
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MOLLY SATE aren, u Federal Street, Boston, 
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